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T is difficult for foreigners, however well they may 
know France, to express, or even to form, any 
definite opinions concerning the currents and 

crises of French political life. The difficulty is all the 
greater because Paris not only is not France, but is 
not even representative of France—in the sense, for 
example, in which London is representative of England. 
The London press indicates broadly, and accurately 
enough, what England is thinking; but thatis not true 
of the Parisian press—as was strikingly shown on the 
occasion of the downfall of M. Poincaré twelve months 
ago. Foreigners in general—and Mr. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald in particular—might be forgiven for having failed 
to foresee the débdcle or to realise that Poincarism was 
dead and damned in France, since the journalists of 
Paris failed equally. The truth is that Paris is almost 
as “ insular’ in relation to the rest of France, as France 
as a whole is in relation to the rest of Europe—a fact 
which greatly increases the difficulty of the foreign 
commentator who desires to arrive at the truth. Has 
the new triumvirate a sufficient backing to create a 
strong and stable Government ? He would be a bold 
man who would answer with real confidence that 
extremely important question. 
+ * * 

On paper it is a strong combination. The presidency 
of M. Painlevé ensures a Radical and pacific policy. 
The presence of M. Briand at the Quai d’Orsay should 
ensure an easy, close and friendly understanding with 
Downing Street, and at the same time put an end to the 
gratuitously provocative anti-Clericalism of M. Herriot’s 
administration. As for M. Caillaux, we have never been 
sure that he is quite so great a financial “ genius” as 
his admirers declare, but he appears to possess the 


confidence of the banking and financial circles of Paris, 
and that at such a moment is a great thing. He is also 
a very strong supporter of the policy of a friendly 
understanding with Germany, and that is a still greater 
thing. If he can successfully promote that policy 
Englishmen will forgive him for being the Anglophobe 
that he is generally reported to be. The inevitable 
doubt arises regarding M. Caillaux’s ability to win 
that degree of popular confidence and authority which 
he must needs enjoy if he is to straighten out the tangle 
of French public finance. His proposals, if they are 
radical and adequate, are certain to be very unpopular— 
as all effective taxation is in every country—and when 
that unpopularity is added to the unpopularity and 
distrust which he has earned in other connections it is 
hard to see how he can hope to survive the inevitable 
attacks of his personal and political enemies. Great 
Britain, however, can only wish long life to the new 
triumvirate. 
* * * 

The Palestinian Arabs have seized the opportunity 
of Mr. Amery’s visit to Jerusalem to present another 
remonstrance. The petition in which they set out 
their grievances contained most of the old misstate- 
ments and some new ones. British policy, the Colonial 
Secretary was informed, was driving Palestine to ruin. 
The people were overtaxed for the sake of an unneces- 
sarily large Government staff. But the fact is that, 
considering the work to be done, the Government 
staff is of quite modest dimensions, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it could be much reduced, 
were there no Zionists in the country. Then it was 
said that there was a Jewish predominance in the 
principal Government posts, which is not true. Jewish 
immigration was accused of introducing “ undesirable 
elements.” If that is meant to suggest, as presumably 
it is, that Palestine is being permeated by dangerous 
Communists, it is not true. But the most remarkable 
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statement in the petition was that the country was 
deprived of self-government. Whose fault is that ? 
Was it not the Arabs themselves who boycotted the 
elections, and compelled us to abandon the National 
Council which was to be set up? Of course, they 
took this obstructive action because they were not 
satisfied with the proposed constitution. They 
demanded—and they repeat their demand to Mr. Amery 
—a “responsible Representative Council with its 
numbers proportionate to the strength of communities.” 
That would mean that their proportion of seats would 
be roughly as seven to the Jews’ one—a simple and 
speedy way of tearing up the Balfour Declaration and 
sending Zionism packing! But Great Britain has no 
intention, as Mr. Amery stated, of abandoning what 
the Arabs call this “ futile experiment.” When will 
they realise that it is their intransigence which is 
futile, and that they stand to gain, politically and 
economically, by co-operating in the experiment ? 
x * * 

The ubiquitous Dr. Benes has been in Warsaw this 
week for a purpose with which no fault can be found. 
He has in fact been to sign a commercial treaty, of 
considerable importance both to Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia, which includes agreements on transit, arbitra- 
tion and certain disputed points arising out of the 
partition of Lower Silesia. The establishment of better 
working relations between the two countries, which 
the Czechs have very sensibly been aiming at for a 
long time past, will be generally weleomed—though for 
some reason that we do not understand the Polish 
Socialists apparently do not want a rapprochement 
with Czechoslovakia. The rumour that this visit 
heralded the probable entry of Poland into the Little 
Entente is, we are assured, without foundation. The 
enlargement of the Little Entente by the inclusion not 
only of Poland but of Greece has often been canvassed, 
and the idea is not without its attraction to the Czechs, 
but the present moment is not considered opportune 
in Prague for the assumption of new responsibilities. 
The Poles have their own objections. They are still 
jealous of Czechoslovakia, and do not want to play 
second fiddle to her in any alliance. Nor do they wish 
to be involved in the hostility to Hungary which 
membership of the Little Entente would imply. For 
the moment, therefore, we shall not see the emergence 
of that dark horse—a new grouping of East European 


States. 
* . * 
The murder trial which resulted this week in the 
execution of Thorne had certain features which are 
likely to leave in many people’s minds a feeling of 
dissatisfaction regarding our present methods of criminal 
justice. The issue turned largely on a conflict of 
expert medical evidence. The Judge practically told 
the jury in this case that Sir Bernard Spilsbury was 
infallible, and the jury, having no expert knowledge 
of their own, could only accept his direction. We do 
not suppose, still less assert, that injustice was done 
in the case of Thorne, but we certainly think that he 
should have had the opportunity of appealing on the 
technical point to some body better qualified than an 
ordinary court to estimate the value of the conflicting 
expert testimony. An official and professional “ expert 
witness,” especially when his authority as such is 
strongly supported by the Judge, is apt to carry a 
greater weight with the jury than is compatible with 
the requirements of even-handed justice. Apart from 





— 


this, however, it seems to us that the pro-Thorne 
campaign in the Press is greatly to be deplored. Almost 
every murder seems nowadays to produce campaigns 
of this kind with the publication of all sorts of irrelevant 
— details and documents—as, for example, the 
ast letter written by Mr. Thorne, senior, to his con. 
demned son. Such publicity is indecent and 
demoralising and serves no conceivable purpose. It 
cannot be prohibited, but newspaper editors might 
do at least something to mitigate what is obviously e 
growing evil. They may reply that the public demands 
these details and that they must serve the public, 
That may be true, but it is the Press itself which 
creates public demands of this kind. Moreover, if 
such a plea is to be accepted, what is there to prevent 
every newspaper in the kingdom sinking to the level) 
of the News of the World. 
* * * 


A most interesting letter in Thursday’s Times details 
the actual experience of a master builder who has solved, 
for his own employees, one of the most vexed questions 
between employers and workers in the industry. For 
more than two years this firm has had in operation a 
scheme of payments for “ wet time,” that is, for time 
lost owing to weather conditions. The scheme began 
on a contributory basis, the men subscribing 6d. and 
the employer 3d. a week towards a fund, out of which 
** wet time”’ was to be paid for at Is. an hour. Despite 
a more than normal amount of bad weather, the 8d. 
alone, with good organisation, proved adequate to pay 
the sum fixed ; and the whole of the money contributed 
by the men was applied to payment for holidays at the 
rate of Is. 6d. per hour. As the group of architects who 
describe this scheme point out in their letter, the 
experiment seems to show that payment for “ wet 
time” is by no means so difficult or so expensive as 
many employers have suggested, and makes it “ in- 
tolerable from every point of view that this course of 
friction should continue to exist.’”” The employers and 
operatives in the industry have for some time been 
discussing the whole question of “ wet time ” payment. 
Surely, if the experience is at all near the normal— 
and we see no reason why it should not be—they ought 
to be able readily to agree on a scheme. Everyone 
admits that the loss of pay owing to bad weather is a 
real and serious grievance, largely responsible for the 
shortage of skilled workers in certain of the building 
trades. Now the time has come to put it right, by 
generalising what at least one employer and his workers 
have been able to do by their united efforts. 

* * * 

A host of suggestions are being made just now for 
dealing with the crisis in the coal industry. In particu- 
lar, strong criticism is being levelled at the terms of the 
Act regulating miners’ hours of work. Apart from the 
demand made by some employers for the repeal of the 
Seven Hours Act, and a return to the eight hours’ shift, 
it is being suggested that the present “bank to bank” 
method of calculating hours is unfair to those collieries 
in which the working face is far distant from the shaft, 
so that a considerable time is absorbed in walking to and 
from work, and the time spent at the face is seriously 
reduced. This is, of course, true enough; but it is 
only one among many factors which make the cost of 
getting coal vary enormously from pit to pit. The 
proposal that the working time allowed should be based 
upon the time spent at the face would result in a big 
inequality in the hours of employment of men in differ- 
ent pits, and would thus substitute a new unfairness for 
the old. Clearly, what is needed is a far more drastic 
reorganisation which will, as far as possible, make this 
huge waste of time in walking unnecessary. In some 
cases, the proper remedy is to sink fresh shafts; in 
others, it is to provide mechanical transport. In many 
more, it is to combine adjacent collieries, so that all coal 
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can be worked from the most convenient shaft without 
regard to property divisions which have no correspon- 
dence with economic requirements. More and more 
it becomes plain that the coal problem is insoluble 
without some sort of unification which will sweep away 
petty and uneconomic divisions of ownership. 

* Eo o* 


The conference of the Lancashire cotton trade, which 
was held on Wednesday, was notable for the inclusion 
of merchants and other commercial and _ financial 
interests, as well as of the various preparing, spinning, 
manufacturing and finishing groups. But it was also 
notable for the exclusion of the operatives, who are 
fully as much concerned in the present plight of the 
industry as any other section. The conference appar- 
ently is to become a standing body, meeting for the 
present weekly, with the object of making a full 
investigation into the condition of the industry in all 
its aspects. The only positive result of Wednesday's 
meeting seems to have been the usual appeal to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer for a reduction in the 
burden of taxation; but we hope that the conference 
means to tackle not only the question of what other 

ople can do for it, but still more what it can do 
or itself. High costs of production are doubtless 
affected in some measure by taxation, and also by the 
restriction of raw cotton output in America. But we 
believe they are far more affected by the financial 
inflation of the industry itself, and by its increasing 
dependence on money borrowed at high rates of 
interest. The operatives, if they were admitted, 
would certainly be able to force these vital points to 
the front. By working short time, and thereby 
restricting output and maintaining prices, the cotton 
employers have thrust the main burden of the slump 
upon the operatives, who rightly claim that their 
interests are entitled to full consideration in the framing 
of policy by the trade as a whole. We hope the 
conference will speedily recognise this fact by inviting 
the Trade Unions to send representatives, and thus 
making itself really competent to speak in the name 
of the whole industry. 

* * * 


The Trades Union Congress General Council has 
formally ratified the draft agreement which its negoti- 
ating committee made last week with the Russian 
Trade Unions, and ratification by the Russians is 
expected within the next fortnight. Meanwhile a 
delegation of British Labour women is leaving for 
Russia, in order to follow up the work done by the 
Trades Union Congress delegation last winter. The 
next step presumably in the campaign of the General 
Council will be a renewed attempt to get the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions to agree to an 
unconditional conference with the Russians in the 
hope of reuniting the whole Trade Union movement 
under a single co-ordinating authority. This will not 
be easy to secure; for feeling against the Communist 
Trade Unions is stronger on the Continent than here 
i proportion to their greater strength. There is a 
tendency in some circles here to regard the General 
Council’s action as a surrender to Bolshevism and a 
decisive move towards a Communist policy. In par- 
ticular, some critics dwell on the “ yn phrase- 
ology” of the Anglo-Russian Agreement as a clear 
demonstration of the surrender. The plain fact is 
that all Continental Socialists, even if they are the 
mildest sort of Liberals, always couch their resolutions 
in the “ class-war phraseology " of orthodox Marxism. 
Anyone who has had experience of international 

r conferences knows that even the most respect- 

able decisions are habitually arrayed in this garb. 
here is, indeed, not the slightest reason to fear that 
the British Trade Unions will “‘ go over to Bolshevism,” 
merely because they have made an agreement with the 


Russian Unions. For, after all, it is plain commonsense 
to seek to reunite the world Trade Union movement, 
and as long as the Russians are left outside they will 
continue to serve as a rallying point for all the dis- 
gruntled elements in every country. 


* * * 


The Great Western Railway Company has put the 
cat among the pigeons by its proposals submitted to 
its employees last week. Attention is drawn to the 
decline in goods traffic receipts, especially for coal, 
and the men are informed that, unless they agree to 
drastic modifications in the existing service conditions, 
there will be large reductions in the staff. Among the 
proposals made are several, including the abandonment 
of the “guaranteed day” and the “ guaranteed 
week,’’ which involve departures from the national 
agreement governing wages and conditions throughout 
the railway service. This agreement was made, not 
between the G.W.R. and its employees, but between 
all the companies together and the railway Trade 
Unions ; and presumably the correct body to consider 
any proposal to modify it is that by which it was 
made. The action of the company is the more extra- 
ordinary because proposals for modification are at 
present under discussion by the Railway Wages Boards, 
which are the proper bodies to deal with such questions. 
We take it that the G.W.R. fully expected its employees 
to answer, as they have answered, that the matter is 
outside their competence. Presumably, its demand 
was meant merely as a manifesto, backing up the 
united claim already put forward by all the com- 
panies in reply to the N.U.R.’s national programme. 
We can hardly suppose that the G.W.R. really means 
to take independent action, and to break away from 
the existing machinery of negotiation in the railway 
service. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Free State is 
now committed to a policy of building up industries 
by an elaborate system of protective tariffs. Obviously 
in a country preponderatingly agricultural the heaviest 
burden of these tariffs must fall on the farming com- 
munity, since it is plain from the experiments already 
in progress that duties for a long time to come, so far 
from excluding imported goods, will merely swell revenue 
at the expense of the Irish consumer. In a speech 
delivered significantly enough on the eve of Mr. Blythe's 
Budget statement, the Minister for Lands and Agri- 
culture warns the country that farmers cannot afford 
to have superfluous millstones tied about their necks, 
and suggests that before seeking new industrial worlds 
to conquer it would be good business to see that we 
are making the best use of our agricultural assets. 
The brutal fact, according to Mr. Hogan, is that Free 
State farmers are not only losing ground in British 
markets, but are in danger of being driven out of them 
by competitors who realise the importance of supplyin 
goods of first-class quality, and who bring to the be 
superior organising powers and a greater capacity for 
hard work. Not the least benefit of self-government is 
that it has made it possible for brutal truths to be 
told. In the old days no Chief Secretary who desired 
to lead a relatively quiet life would venture to tell 
Irishmen, as Mr. Hogan has done, that their farming 
lacks development and finish, and that they must 
make good these defects themselves instead of looking 
to the Government to make them efficient and intelli- 

gent. What is sauce for the agricultural goose ought 
also to be sauce for the industrial gander. There is 
little doubt, however, that the process of subsidising 
Irish industries at the expense of the community will 
continue until the farmer puts down his foot. And if 
other protective experiments result, like the tariff on 
boots, in increasing instead of reducing imports, the 


farmers’ revolt may not be long delayed. 
A2 
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THE BULGARIAN OUTRAGE 


HE counter-terror is now in full swing in Bul- 
garia. Official news is scanty, and the unofficial 
news of which we have a good deal is not all 

trustworthy. But it is certain that during the last 
week the authorities have been wreaking a fierce 
vengeance on everyone who could be remotely con- 
nected with the outrage in the Sveta Nedelia Cathedral. 
Minkoff and Yankoff, two of the chiefs of the Communist 
Party, have been killed, and many hundreds—some 
reports say many thousands—of their followers have 
been rounded up. Most of these are getting very short 
shrift from the Courts-martial which are sitting con- 
tinuously, and we can hardly doubt that in this orgy 
of reprisals the innocent are suffering with the guilty. 
It is shocking, but it is not surprising. The Bulgarians 
are a people who have many sterling qualities; but 
they have not yet developed the restraints of civilisa- 
tion, the respect for legal forms—not to mention the 
respect for human life—on which the western nations 
are wont with more or less justice to pride themselves. 
And the provocation in this case was extreme. The 
blowing-up of the Cathedral was a devilish crime— 
and it was not merely that. It followed close upon 
the attempt to assassinate the king a few days before, 
and upon a long series of political murders, and in the 
present state of the country, hag-ridden by Red plots 
and White repression, it inevitably appeared as a 
concerted attempt—concerted by more powerful forces 
than Bulgarian malcontents—to overthrow the State. 


Was it so? The Russians have been quick to deny 
any complicity in the affair, and Bolshevik apologists 
in the foreign press have insisted that it was the work 
of Macedonian fanatics or Bulgarian Anarchists. The 
evidence, formidable though it appears at first sight, is 
by no means conclusive, and there is, indeed, strong 
ground for suspecting that anti-Bolshevik forgers have 
been at their work again. But even if Moscow was 
quite unconcerned in this mischief it is hardly possible 
to believe that none of the Bulgarian Communists had 
anything to do with it. It is true certainly—and it is im- 
portant to remember the fact—that the Communists 
have been hardly treated for a long time past in Bul- 
garia. The movement has been strong for some years, 
and it was developing apace under Stambuliski, with 
whom it had friendly relations. Towards the end of his 
career, however, the Peasant leader was turning against 
it, and it was only after his overthrow and death that 
the Communists and extreme Left Agrarians, both 
harried by the bourgeois government, came into alliance. 
M. Tsankoff thought to have killed his snake after the 
rising in September, 1923, but he only scotched it, 
and for the last eighteen months he has had a growing 
menace to contend with. We hold no brief for the 
policy he has employed in contending with it. Cer- 
tainly the methods of the White government and its 
police and soldiers have not always been nice, and 
having regard to all the circumstances they appear also 
to have been imprudent. But governments that take 


severe measures—whether in Bulgaria or Russia or 
Georgia or anywhere else—will always plead “ Salus 
reipubliccee suprema lez,’ and it cannot be pretended, 
in the case of Bulgaria, that the danger to the State 
is illusory. Macedonia has continued to be an open 
sore, and the activities of its two sections, the Autono- 









mists and the Federalists, with their vendettas, their 7 


plots, and their reactions on other Balkan countries, 
might alone have baffled and maddened a stronger and 
cleverer administration than M. Tsankoff's. But to 
the complication of the Macedonian problem there has 
been added Communism. No doubt exists that the 
Russian Bolsheviks have laid themselves out to foment 
agitation in Bulgaria. The details of their plans may 
be obscure, but certainly plans have been made and 
moral and material support given to the Bulgarian 
movement. Zinovieff and his friends have often been 
accused of things of which they are blameless; they 
may very likely not have been privy to the Sofia out- 
rage; but they themselves do not go so far as to pre- 
tend they have taken no interest in a country so admir. 
ably circumstanced for a revolution as Bulgaria, 
Zinovieff would, indeed, have been incredibly false to 
his principles—principles that he shouts from the 
housetop—had he neglected his chances there. 


It is waste of time, however, to labour this question. 
Most of the world believes, rightly or wrongly, that this 
was a desperate attempt to set up a revolutionary régime 
in Bulgaria, and most of the world is glad that it has 
failed. The consequences of its success, however 
short-lived, would have been appalling. It would 
have carried fire and sword far beyond the Bulgarian 
frontiers. But it is of some interest to consider what 
are likely to be the effects of this affair, both in Bulgaria 
and elsewhere. For the moment it is naturally enough 
lashing all the anti-Bolsheviks into a fury—not merely 
a fury of indignation against the crime, but against 
Communism in general. Conservative papers in this 
country are pressing excited warnings on the British 
Government and the Labour Party and the Trade 
Unions, and demanding the expulsion of the “ many 
dangerous Russians” in our midst. We hope that 
the authorities will be deaf to all these appeals to 
play the fool. We want no more Sir Basil Thomsons 
to make us a laughing stock and to advertise and 
hearten the Communist Party. The proper way to 
deal with the Communists here is to leave them alone 
to work out their own damnation. Even the Daily 
Telegraph admits that they are not likely to try te 
blow up St. Paul's, and, as for the Trade Unions, 
they are perfectly competent to take care of them- 
selves without assistance from Scotland Yard. The 
recent conference between British and Russian Trade 
Unionists is not evidence, as certain panic- 
stricken people in Fleet Street think it is, of a “ sur- 
render to Moscow” or of any intention whatsoever 
on the part of the British Labour movement to copy 
Bolshevik methods. In Bulgaria, no doubt, the case 
is different. We cannot expect Communism to be 
taken as calmly there as it ought to be here; the 
Communists themselves have seen tothat. But we trust 
that, when passion has subsided, the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment and people will find some better way of combating 
murder and incendiarism than a cold-blooded persecu- 
tion. The abominations which have disgraced and 
horrified the country spring, after all, from real dis- 
contents. Without these discontents, we may be 
certain, Communist theories and tactics would have 
remained—especially in a peasant state like Bulgaria— 
the curiosities that they are here. Not even in the 
Balkans do farmers and artisans and_ professional 
gentlemen butcher one another from excess of joie de 
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vivre—still less for the beautiful eyes of foreign doc- 
trinaires. Bulgaria, like other countries, has, of course, 
had plenty of economic troubles to disturb her national 
life. But the most dangerous grievances have been, 
and are, political. For some of these the Bulgarians 
themselves are responsible ; others are their misfortune 
rather than their fault. The country has a democratic 
constitution, and the spirit of the people is democratic. 
Unhappily, however, party leaders have not known 
how to temper their power with tolerance. Stam- 
buliski, in his zeal for the peasants’ interest, not only 
trampled ruthlessly on bourgeois reactionaries; he 
needlessly exasperated many good democrats who were 
entitled to very different treatment and who might 
have been his friends. When he fell his opponents 
repeated his mistake, and M. Tsankoff's repressive 
régime, whether or not it can justly be called a White 
Terror, has helped, we are afraid, to create the present 
deplorable situation. Is it possible now that M. 
Tsankoff, or someone who may succeed him, will be 
strong enough and wise enough to try more conciliatory 
methods? He has a better chance, we believe, of 
disposing of Communism that way than with the ten 
thousand extra soldiers that he is begging the Allies 
to let him have. 

But this is not all. There are discontents in Bulgaria 
which, as we have said, are not entirely the fault of 
Bulgarians. The Macedonian problem is a curse to 
the country. It might have been settled by the framers 
of the peace-treaties in 1919; but instead it was 
apparently made more insoluble. It might even now 
be settled—or at least its danger might be reduced— 
by goodwill and co-operation between Sofia and Bel- 
grade. For a complete solution we suppose we shall 
have to await the day, as yet far off, when Jugoslavia 
and Bulgaria can agree to become partners in a South 
Slav federation. But in the meantime the question 
cannot be left where it is, and it is clearly not within 
the resources of Bulgaria to deal with it alone. What 
have the Allied Powers, who are Bulgaria’s masters, 
to say about it? What has the League of Nations, 
which is the guardian of everybody’s peace, to say 
about it? And finally, the Bulgarians ask, what 
have the Allies and the League to say about Bulgaria’s 
grievances in general? A day or two ago M. Lapchieff, 
the ex-War Minister, sent the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent in Vienna a message containing these 
significant words: 

According to Zinovieff, the three factors which help to 
feed world-revolution are the peasantry, Labour unrest and 
national discontent. In Bulgaria the last factor is the 
chief source of all unrest, and has been helped especially by 
the continuous loss of faith in the authority of the League 
of Nations, by the loss of confidence in the Bulgarian State, 
and last but not least by the tremendous burdens this country 
has to carry, especially the steadily increasing influx 
of emigrés who absolutely lack the means of maintenance. 
Those who sincerely wish peace in Bulgaria must help us to 
eliminate the roots of national discontent, which will only 
be possible if the victors show more confidence and considera- 
tion towards heavily burdened Bulgaria. 


And M. Pastukhoff, one of the Bulgarian Socialist 
leaders, makes the same point when he declares that 
the hostility of European public opinion towards 
Bulgaria contributes greatly towards tempting Bul- 
garians into the path of Bolshevism. This is not 
mere rhetoric. Everyone knows that the Bulgarians 
have been scurvily treated ; to take only one instance, 





there has been no more flagrant scandal since the 
War than the denial of their outlet to the A2gean Sea. 
In this and other matters they ought to have justice 
done to them without delay. And, after that, what 
more do they want? We do not know all that is in 
the minds of MM. Pastukhoff and Lapchieff. But the 
Allied Governments ought to make it their business 
to find out. They might discover other methods of 
allaying unrest in the Balkans, even better than an 
increase of the Bulgarian army. 


TRIHEDRAL CABINET 


Paris, April 20th. 
ND now abideth Painlevé, Briand, Caillaux, these 
A three, and the greatest of them is—but that is 
where the combination may collapse. The moment 
there is a question of which personality or which policy is 
predominant a new Ministerial crisis is inevitable. It must 
be a real triumvirate or it will be nothing. Usually French 
Governments are one-man Governments, though there are 
notable exceptions. The experiment of a _ three-man 
Government has yet to justify itself. Can these political 
chiefs, all of whom have been Prime Ministers—Painlevé 
and Caillaux once, Briand seven times—really unite and 
become one in three, or will they rather endeavour to be 
three in one ? For what political enmities are worth, there 
are enough and to spare in this trinity to explode a dozen 
Cabinets. Yet the situation in France, political and finan- 
cial, is such that it was only by making the attempt to bring 
together apparently irreconcilable elements that a solution 
of the problem presented by the existing Parliament could 
be found. If one of the legs of the tripod is shattered, the 
whole thing will come to the ground and a general election 
will swing into sight. It is indeed a strange Government 
which immediately raises in the minds of all observers this 
anthropophagical question: Who will eat the others up? 
There is no doubt that this is the move to the Right, that 
it is an omen of the break-up of the Bloc des Gauches. 
M. Painlevé, the nominal leader of the Government, whose 
scientific eminence is less disputed than his political achieve- 
ments, well recognised the needs of the hour when he first 
refused to take up the succession of M. Herriot on the 
ground that an appeasement of passions, foolishly and 
perhaps disastrously stirred, was essential for France. The 
Bloc des Gauches had trailed its Celtic coat too successfully 
and had provoked more sections of the community to fight 
than it could cope with. No Government can afford to prod 
into rage at the same time bankers and business men, 
Catholics and Alsace-Lorrainers, tax-payers and small 
rentiers, the University and the Army ; to inflate while de- 
nouncing inflation, to increase the cost of living while pro- 
mising to decrease it. Obviously conciliatory measures 
were called for, and M. Painlevé, who as President of the 
Chamber was accused by the Nationalists of arbitrary 
conduct in the interest of his party, felt that he was scarcely 
the man to apply the healing balm. Only under the 
greatest pressure did he consent to leave his comfortable 
fauteuil for the uneasy bench of Premiership. In doing so, 
in agreeing to be the figure-head of the Left, he made it 
clear that it was not his purpose to pursue an unnecessary 
feud. He demanded the collaboration of two men who are 
looked upon with some suspicion by at least a part of the 
Bloc des Gauches, but who will, he trusts, be accepted by 
its adversaries. The result of the efforts of this distinguished 
mathematician to square the circle was the construction 
of the triangle. 
It is not a meaningless platitude to say that the new 
Government if it has not a short life may have a long life. 


A 
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If it does not split asunder at once, if it can overcome the 
immediate external difficulties, if it is capable of real team- 
work, it is possible that it will endure. No judicious person 
would venture to prophesy its fate. M. Caillaux has 
described M. Briand as an endormeur, and M. Briand has 
characterised M. Caillaux as a plutocrate-démagogue. My 
chemistry does not enable me to state what this mixture of 
chloroform and picrate will yield. It should at any rate be 
semething interesting. 

M. Caillaux is credited with saying that the chances are 
four to one against him. Curiously enough it is particularly 
in banking circles that he is welcomed. The financiers 
believe that here at last is a man who understands the 
modern mechanism of economics. They are willing to set 
aside the objections to his personality provided he will, 
without damaging their interests, use his technical talents 
for the restoration of French finances. He will surely be 
more efficient than any of his predecessors. But there is a 
grave danger that there will be a reaction against him when 
it is seen that he cannot work miracles. He has himself dis- 
claimed the possession of a magic wand. He has written : 
“The financial pharmacopceia is more restricted than one 
imagines. It is in vain that one will look in it for an elixir 
which will rapidly restore health. One finds on its shelves 
only two medicines, simple and disagreeable, which will 
produce results only if the patient follows a severe régime. 
These two medicines are labour and economy. As for the 
régime, it consists of taxation and again taxation, the inex- 
orable taxation of opulence. Those are the remedies. Out- 
side them, all is chimerical.”” The warning of Necker has 
been repeated. In 1781 he wrote with a simple wisdom that 
France would do well to heed to-day : “* Financial adminis- 
trative genius resides above all in discretion, orderliness, 
and good faith, and one must not abandon the proved 
methods for formulas which may be striking by their 
ingenuity.” There have been far too many expedients, far 
too much ingenuity. It is now high time to return to 
rigorous realities. They may not be attractive ; but those 
who suppose that Germany will pay, that America will help, 
that M. Caillaux will find a short and easy cut to State pros- 
perity which will not distress French citizens, will soon be 
disillusioned. Therein lies the danger. Ever since 1914 
France has muddled along empirically, expecting some 
mystical solution. There has been a medieval search for 
the philosopher’s stone. Once more Paris has been the 
hermetic centre where alchemists under the arches of 
Notre-Dame have studied hieroglyphics on the walls on 
which some modern Nicholas Flamel has written in caba- 
listie characters the secret of transforming lead into gold. 
There is no green lion, no lait de la vierge, no magical 
mercury transmuting everything, and demoniacal rites by 
politicians are worthless. It is not by witchcraft nor by 
experiments in alembics that fiscal salvation will be 
obtained. M. Caillaux will render a great service if he 
dispels the belief that by sorcery or by financial black mass 
the Treasury can become rich. 

He numbers, rightly or wrongly, among the weird 
practices that are useless, the Socialist proposal of a levy 
on capital. Now the Socialists, as may be seen in the letter 
of M. Léon Blum, have worked out in some detail a plan 
for a capital levy, and M. Herriot on behalf of the Radicals 
apparently accepted it—at least in principle. No wonder 
therefore that the Left is perplexed. How long, in spite 
of M. Painlevé, will its members lend their support to 
M. Caillaux ? 

On the other hand, it is hard for the Nationalists to 
forget the unpleasant incidents of M. Caillaux’ career. 
If the Left regards him as a Conservative, the Right regards 
him as insufficiently patriotic—that is to say, as a man 
who is not prepared to launch challenges at Germany, 
as a man who lacked faith in French invincibility, as a 





man who aims at a rapprochement with the former enemy, 
Senators remember that he was condemned by them only 
a few years ago. They recall that he proposed to pass 
the Rubicon—that is to say, he noted in a personal docy. 
ment, to which he gave the significant name of the Imperial 
river, the idea of a Dictatorship—and they are reluctant 
to enter the mythological river Lethe. In French politics 
destiny often changes horses: it changes its means of 
locomotion so swiftly in these days that it must have taken 
to the up-to-date aeroplane. But perhaps, after all, it 
is true that one should judge men not by their past but 
by their future. 

As for M. Briand, he has shown himself so often to have 
an inexhaustible bag of tricks, that he may survive when 
others have gone down. That he should have held the 
Premiership so often in a Republic of political instability, 
demonstrates him to be the incomparable political artist, 
He never had greater need of his virtuosity than now, 
The Right did not want him, but nevertheless rejoiced in 
his prospective advent because he was the best possible 
candidate to oppose to M. Painlevé and to the departed 
M. Herriot. This very acceptance of him by the Right 
aroused the opposition of the Socialists, who feared that 
they would lose all control over the Government, and 
awakened the distrust of those Radicals who desire a con- 
tinuance of the system of Parliamentary alliances initiated 
at the polls last year. M. Briand is looked upon as a wedge 
driven between the Socialist and Radical parties. The 
Socialists point-blank expressed their hostility to him as 
Prime Minister: it will be hard for them to stomach him 
as Foreign Minister. He has come out openly against 
the suppression of the Embassy at the Vatican, and it 
would seem that a whole year’s anti-clerical campaign 
has been destroyed by him. It is, however, unlikely that 
in the realm of foreign affairs, properly so-called, M. Briand 
will change substantially the policy of his predecessor, 
But he may change it in manner; he will never give an 
impression of naiveté, of effusion, of reckless generosity; 
he will keep intact all the chords of the violoncello which 
he plays so charmingly, and we shall hear more frequently 
the patriotic chord. SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 


THE ‘*MOND” SCHEME 


O one can help agreeing that it is far better to provide 
work than “doles” of any sort for the unemployed; 


and, for this reason, anyone who proposes a scheme 
designed to do this starts with a strong presumption in his 
favour. Sir Alfred Mond’s proposal, which is now being 
widely discussed, that we should apply the money at 
present being spent on the “ dole ” as a subsidy to wages is 
obviously attractive, and we agree with its author that it 
deserves the most careful consideration. It is not, of 
course, new ; but, hitherto, it has been held by a succession 
of Governments that the practical difficulties in the way 
are too great to be overcome. This was the obvious view 
for those who held that the abnormal unemployment from 
which we have been suffering would soon pass away. 
If that were so, it was felt to be better to bear the heavy 
strain for a while, in preference to launching out on an 
experiment not only difficult but dangerous. 

Now, however, most people are aware that the situation 
is far more serious than they were led, until lately, to suppose. 
Among all the bankers, employers, merchants, Labour leaders 
and politicians who discuss the economic outlook there is 
scarcely an optimistic voice. It is generally held that, 
if recovery comes, it is bound to be slow, and that, unless 
new expedients can be discovered, there is no prospect of an 
early diminution in the volume of unemployment. 

The realisation of this fact clearly alters the case, and 
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makes it far more desirable to attempt even risky experi- 
ments which hold out a hope of speedy increase in the 
amount of trade and production, and therefore of employ- 
ment. The present method of relieving unemployment is 
admitted by everyone to be costly and unproductive ; 
and the method of extending relief works is still more costly, 
and has quite obviously failed to make any appreciable 
impression on the volume of unemployment. There is, 
therefore, a strong prima facie case for any plan which 
proposes to set men to work, not on jobs specially devised 
for the relief of distress, but at their ordinary trades, 
and at normal wages and terms of employment. 

In brief, what Sir Alfred Mond proposes is this. The 
Government should offer, to any employer who is prepared 
to take on for a definite period additional labour at Trade 
Union rates and conditions, to pay over the amount which 
would otherwise go to this labour on out of work benefit as 
a subsidy in aid of wages. To this general suggestion 
a number of conditions are attached. It might be confined, 
at least at the outset, to a specified group of trades suffering 
from abnormally heavy unemployment. The subsidy would 
be paid, not in respect of all the additional labour engaged, 
but in respect of three out of every four extra workers. 
There would be provision for reducing the subsidy in some 
definite proportion to the fall in the rate of unemployment 
in the industry concerned, but for this purpose men 
employed under the scheme would be counted as unemployed. 

The contention put forward in support of this plan is 
that, at least in industries where wages form a large element 
in the cost of production, a subsidy of 23s. a week to the 
employer would allow contract prices to be so reduced as 
to enable our manufacturers to regain a considerable amount 
of trade, especially abroad, that is now being lost owing to 
the disparity between British and continental standards. 
Its adoption, Sir Alfred Mond urges, would cost the State 
nothing, since the workers concerned are already receiving 
out-of-work benefit—a contention, by the way, which 
interpreted strictly would seem to confine the subsidy to 
men entitled to benefit, and thus to exclude from its 
operation a considerable proportion of the unemployed. 
Not only would it, on this showing, cost nothing ; it would 
also, by restoring the workers engaged to their full pur- 
chasing power, create further employment for the supplying 
of their needs. It would thus save the State money, 
in addition to substituting, over the area of its operation, 
productive employment for the demoralisation of enforced 
idleness. 

This is obviously a strong case ; and yet the scheme has 
been generally received with considerable misgivings. 
Why is this? We need pay no attention to the objection, 
advanced by some Socialists, that it is a way of “ bolstering 
up capitalism.” All endeavours to improve trade are 
ways of bolstering up capitalism, until we have established 
a complete Socialist Commonwealth. Under present con- 
ditions, any one who is not prepared to bolster up capitalism 
by providing additional employment is an idiot. 

There are other objections of greater substance. Some 
critics strongly doubt whether, in the industries that are 
hardest hit, even a subsidy of 28s. a week for each extra 
man taken on will be of much avail in enabling orders to 
be secured. The gulf, they urge, is too great to be bridged 
by this means. With this view we are more than half 
inclined to agree; but Sir Alfred Mond does not agree, 
and he urges that, in any case, we shall be no worse off 
than to-day, If his plan fails, it will have cost nothing. 
Surely, he says, it is worth while to give it a trial. 

So it undoubtedly would be, if this were all. But the 
most serious objection remains. The essence of the plan 
is that the subsidy shall be paid only in respect of employ- 
ment which would not be provided without it. Is this 
condition workable? Sir ‘Alfred Mond’s proposal is 








that an “ appointed day ” should be fixed, and that only 
labour over and above that employed by any firm on the 
“appointed day” (or, perhaps, within six months before) 
should rank for subsidy. In order to avoid the danger 
that firms might artificially reduce employment just before 
the Act came into force, in order to secure the subsidy 
for workers who would be employed in any case, Sir Alfred 
Mond suggests that the “appointed day” would have 
to be the day on which the Government first announced its 
acceptance of the scheme. But, even so, it would be nearly 
impossible to avoid intelligent anticipations of the Govern- 
ment’s decision, and some artificial creation of unemploy- 
ment in order to get the subsidy. 

A still more serious difficulty is that of limiting effectively 
the area of the scheme when it has once been put into 
operation. Some employers and some contracts will be 
subsidised under it, while others will not. There will, 
therefore, be two cost prices, and perhaps two selling prices, 
for similar articles. The critics of the plan fear that, just 
as a century ago the Speenhamland system of poor relief 
in aid of wages spread until, in many areas, it became 
almost universal, so the proposed subsidy may prove 
contagious, and start an irresistible movement towards 
subsidies all round, with the corollary of increased taxation 
which will take back with one hand what it gives with 
the other. 

This is the fundamental question about the scheme. Can 
it be limited, and can it be brought to an end when it is no 
longer necessary as a stimulant to production? Sir Alfred 
Mond proposes a system of committees for sifting appli- 
cations for subsidy, and an automatic reduction of subsidy 
as unsubsidised employment increases. But may not his 
scheme actually prevent the growth of unsubsidised 
employment? Who will produce without a subsidy 
where he can get one? 

We cannot see that the safeguards so far put forward 
could be adequate to prevent a considerable amount of 
abuse of the subsidy, or a tendency towards its indiscriminate 
extension which it would need unceasing vigilance and 
very strong and important administration to resist. But, 
just as we are unmoved by attempts to discredit the whole 
system of unemployment benefit on the ground that it is 
liable to abuse, so we are not prepared to dismiss Sir Alfred 
Mond’s proposal because we think there will be a scramble 
for the subsidy by firms for whom it is not intended. This 
is a strong argument against it; but it is not, in our view, 
a conclusive argument. For what alternative, other 
than an indefinite continuance of the “ dole ” in its present 
basis, is put forward by those who reject the Mond plan 
out of hand? 

So far, the case appears to us to be clearly one for full 
investigation and for an attempt to devise even more 
stringent safeguards than Sir Alfred Mond has proposed. 
But this raises a difficulty. Ifthe Government were merely 
to announce its intention of considering the plan in all its 
bearings, it would at once provide firms with a direct in- 
centive to decrease the number of men employed, in order 
to be able to claim a larger subsidy on the adoption of it. 
But this difficulty can be got round in a very simple way. 
We suggest that the Government should seriously consider 
the scheme, and should at once announce its intention of 
doing so, without in any way committing itself in advance 
to its adoption. But we suggest that it should also couple 
with this announcement a definite statement that the basis 
for the working of the scheme, if it is adopted, will be in 
any case a number of employees for any firm not less than 
the number employed at present. This will at once remove 
the incentive to reduce employment artificially while the 
plan is under consideration, and so remove one of its 
greatest dangers. 

Subject to this important safeguard, we certainly think 
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that Sir Alfred Mond’s proposals ought to be seriously 
considered. Methods which would appear far too risky 
in normal times take on a different colour when conditions 
are bad and give no promise of improvement, and when 
orthodox methods have obviously failed. We are not pre- 
pared to advocate the Mond plan; for clearly it has not 
yet been worked out in enough detail to admit of a considered 
judgment. We go no further than to say that it presents 
considerable attractions as well as dangers, and that it is 
worth far more careful investigation than it has yet received. 
Primarily, it is a matter for the Government to take up ; 
but we would also urge the Labour Party not to allow their 
objections to any form of subsidy to capitalist enterprise 
to prevent them from considering dispassionately what 
effects it would be likely to produce. Subsidies are doubtless 
undesirable; but it is worth while to think out the question 
whether there is more objection to subsidising a capitalist 
who is willing to provide employment than a worker who 
receives the “dole” only on the condition that he produces 
nothing. We do not for a moment believe that the Mond 
scheme will cure unemployment, or bring it down to the 
normal. But it might do, and claim, far less than that, and 
still be worthy of a trial. 


A COMB-OUT IN KENYA 


[PROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 


ECENT advices from Kenya Colony show up our 
R English universities in a sinister light. The 
political group among the European settlers 
has been holding one of its periodical Conventions. It 
was opened by the Acting Governor, Mr. Denham, who 
has stepped into that position on account of the recent 
death of the late Governor, Sir Robert Coryndon. His 
speech is reported in The East African Standard for 
March 14th. 

It was a bombshell. The delegates could scarcely 
believe their ears. Government did not desire to shirk its 
responsibilities in the matter of their labour. It was 
unthinkable that Government could contemplate the efforts 
of settlers being rendered useless for want of labour when 
and where such was available and where it might and should 
be possible to secure the active assistance of the natives 
without prejudice to their interests. 

There is the strongest possible moral obligation on the Govern- 
ment of the country (Mr. Denham is reported as saying) to give 
the fullest assistance it can in securing to the European settler 
in this country the benefit of the developments which he has 
created to the lasting advantage of the Colony. I wish to make 
it perfectly clear that such is the policy of the Administration 
and that Government expects every administrative officer to give 
all possible encouragement to the labour within their district to 
work on the lands which have been opened up by the settlers 
News of this speech reached this country in The Times 

of March 20th. Questions as to “this extraordinary 
utterance ’’ were asked in the House of Commons the 
same afternoon. Mr. Ormsby-Gore, in his speech to the 
African Society, which was wirelessed from London on 
January 28th, had said the precise opposite : 

No new settler must go to Kenya (he said) under the impression 
that he has a right to labour. He will get his labour if he goes 
the right way about it. It is one of the hazards of the undertaking. 

This introduces a situation of some piquancy between an 
Under-Secretary of State in London and an Acting Governor 
earning the plaudits of a political group in a distant depend- 
ency. The Acting Governor is in a dilemma. 

Keyed up to a new and lively hope by this unexpected 
offer of the Acting Governor’s, the Convention next day 
declared war on some of its foes. There were numbers of 
young Englishmen in the Colonial Service in the country 
for whom the only verdict was “ Delendi sunt.” 


Lord Delamere, as a veteran settler, grasped The Comb: 
Many officials were excellent friends to civilisation (he said) 

but there were a lot who were out of sympathy with their own 

people. Some of them were at present being put into natiyp 

areas; they should be put into white areas and come in 

with their own race. Such a contact would teach them the faet; 

of the case. (They'd larn ‘em, so to speak.) Those young officiak 

who were stationed in the reserves did not understand the natiy. 

temperament and they became a menace to civilisation. 

A Captain Montagu said : 


The Administration was certainly not playing the game. . , . 
In this country young university men saturated with democratic 
and Socialistic ideas were being introduced, and had become 
menace to the prestige of the white man. 

A Captain Schwartze supported Lord Delamere and 


thought that the whole problem could be solved by disciplining 
the junior members of the Administration. The Government was 
anxious to help but was constantly hampered by these young 
officials, who laughed at, or ignored, the Government’s policy. 
A Mr. Harper agreed: 

Until the Civil Service was combed out, the present unsatis. 
factory state of affairs would exist. The junior officials whose 
views had been distorted by debating societies and who wer 
inspired by anti-white ideas and Bolshevist tendencies, wer 
defying the Government. 

A Mr. V. Bunbury put the entire blame on the Chief 
Native Commissioner. A Mr. Hawtrey said that : 


The Government should regard the European farms as a training 
ground for the native population—as a kindergarten—and compel 
the natives to leave the reserves and work. It was necessary to 
conquer the Nonconformist conscience in England, which held that 
a native must not work. The Government was controlled by 
Downing Street and could not insist on compulsion. 


(The Government used to be controlled by “ Exeter Hall” 
until that baleful edifice was demolished and built over by 
the Strand Palace Hotel.) A Captain Lawford, formerly 
in the Civil Service, thought that the Government was 
neglecting to govern : 
In not giving a native definite orders, the officials were betraying 
their trust to the country. (Applause.) 
A Mr. MacLellan Wilson, who some twenty years ago 
was honorary secretary to an East African Christian 
Union, which flourished among the settlers in the early days 
of colonisation, said : 
Nowadays the service was being recruited from college men 
in whom was a seething spirit of Socialism; all-men-equal, 
brotherhood-of-man views, which made them unbalanced and 


erratic in their actions. That was what they were suficring 
from to-day. 


It seems that the vice-chancellors of our universities and 
wardens of colleges might be well advised to organise 4 
Convention over here to consider what can be done to avert 
the menace to civilisation in Africa. They are evidently 
at the bottom of the trouble. They must remember that 
Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet laid down in the famous Kenya 
White Paper of 1923 (Cmd. 1922) that the administration 
of the native races in Kenya “ is a matter for the agents of 
the Imperial Government and for them alone.” Delegates 
to the settlers’ Convention in Kenya have urged, repeatedly 
and unanimously, that native affairs in that colony should 
be placed in the hands of a board, upon which they should 
be strongly represented. And Government has declined 
the offer ! 

When a proposal was put before the Legislative Council 
by the local Government last month for raising a loan of 
£125,000 for education of Europeans, Indians, Arabs and 
Africans, the European-elected members clamoured for 
£80,000 of this small sum to be spent upon one Europeai 
boarding-school (of which there are already three in the 
colony) in order that the children of the rising generation 
might be able to take their place in the government of the 
country. At present the standard of European education 
in the colony is, age for age, about two years behind that 
of the elementary schools of London. So there is some 
leeway to be made up, and in the meantime the call upon 
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our universities may persist. Hence the gravity of the 
disclosures made by the Convention delegates. 

And the Convention itself may not persist to champion 
the cause of civilisation. There is increasing difficulty in 
getting delegates from the various districts to attend it. 
Residents are too busy. One district only got a delegate 
to attend a recent session because he (a) had sold his farm, 
(6) was waiting with nothing to do until the date of sailing 
of his steamer, and (c) had a car with which he could go into 
Nairobi in comfort. At this session Lord Delamere 
deplored that there was no delegate from Nairobi, the 
capital. Mombasa, on the coast, has always refused to 
have anything to do with it. The membership is declining. 
The hunt for windbags continues. May we not wish 
it some success? What would Kenya be without its 
Convention ? 

All the present turmoil has arisen because the late Sir 
Robert Coryndon, touring the native reserves rather 
more than a year ago, explained to the natives and the offi- 
cials that so long as the former were industrious, it was a 
matter of no concern to the Government whether they 
worked on their own lands or as wage-earners upon those 
of Europeans. The effect in the reserves was immediate 
and startling, and the worst employers have been the first 
to feel the pinch. They refuse to pay their labourers 
more than 14s. a month, whereas Mr. Ormsby-Gore found 
Kavirondo labourers at the port of Kilindini earning 
£4 10s. a month. 

Meanwhile, the “junior Administration officers” may 
be relied upon, in the words of Captain Schwartze, to con- 
tinue to laugh, and the sane employers may be expected 
to continue to prosper. 

The solution of the Acting Governor’s present dilemma 
probably lies somewhere between 14s. and £4 10s. 


THE PERFECT DOCTOR 


O read, mark and learn the new records of experi- 
| mental biology and medicine is in itself an engros- 
sing and often breathless adventure, and their 
inward digestion is more than enough for all the rest of any 
man’s days and nights. In the midst of Professor Mellanby’s 
new paper on cereals and rickets, arousing mixed emotions 
of admiration and indignation, there reached me the 
voluminous biography* of the greatest doctor that I, or 
any living man, ever knew or may hope to know. Of 
course, it had to be read, but for many early pages one 
missed the zest, the excitement, the wonder and the hope 
associated with the records of new discovery. Are there 
not too many and too vast biographies nowadays, when 
history is made so quickly and almost anything, once full 
of vital interest, runs the risk, in a few years, of being as 
dull and banal as yesterday’s issue of our most exciting 
newspapers ? 

But the glorious gentleman, the perfect doctor whom 
we knew, and the record of his life-giving life must soon 
persuade the most forward-looking reader that the real 
history of real people is part of our equipment and our 
inspiration for all future adventure—not to mention Walt 
Whitman’s observation that “ when history is properly 
told there will be no more need for romances.” Dr. Harvey 
Cushing has told this history properly. It is to be hoped 


‘that the value of this record of the “‘ Young Man’s Friend ” 


to young men hereafter will not be seriously diminished 
by its formidable mass. In every other particular the 
work is admirable. (Throughout its vast length, I have not 
observed a single misprint.) Devoted and loving care and 
skill | have been lavished upon it—but, of course, Sir William 

* The Life of Sir William Osler. By Harvey Cushing. Two 
wols. Oxford University Press. 37s. 6d. 





Osler inspired these qualities in everyone fit to live at all who 
came near him. Here no attempt is made to review the 
book, nor to offer a word-picture of its subject. Rather 
let us group it with two others and consider their combined 
meaning for us who still live and whose work is not done. 
(As if the work of these “dead”? men were done!) 

From the same publisher there reaches us also a new 
edition* of the life of Lister, by the late Sir Rickman 
Godlee, first published in 1917. To these biographies of 
the greatest physician and the greatest surgeon of modern 
times add a third —with a grand introduction by Osler— 
that of the consummate Frenchman from whom both 
derived the quintessence of their practical philosophy. A 
brief note, first as to the men themselves, before we try 
to see what they mean for to-day and all the to-morrows. 

As far as all knowledge of them goes, whether personal 
and intimate or public and general, all three were perfect 
men. All observers and students of each, in turn, are 
agreed. Here were a Frenchman, an Englishman, and a 
Canadian bred Cornish-Celtic-Englishman, very diverse 
in blood, religion, tradition. The first was a laboratory 
chemist by choice and training, who became, by virtue of 
his work with test-tube and microscope, the founder of 
bacteriology and of preventive medicine, and the spiritual 
father of the solid, quiet, Quaker-bred Englishman who gave 
us antiseptic and aseptic surgery. The third was the most 
inspiring and successful teacher of medicine the world has 
ever seen, an omnivorous student, a masterly clinician and 
finally a consummate champion of public health. They all 
loved mankind. The calendar is in front of me, and I know 
that this is 1925, after the war, and that our brilliant youth, 
hard as nails, has discovered sentiment to be merely ridicu- 
lous, and morals as obsolete as whalebone corsets ; but the 
plain fact has to be recorded—science depends upon the 
record of facts—that, in the first place, these were good 
men, with love as their substance and essence. That word 
may mean anything, of course, from the definition by a 
Frenchman quite other than Pasteur, “ le contact des deux 
muqueuses,”” to that of Shakespeare, “to be all made of 
faith and service.” These men were of the poet’s kind. 
They saw suffering, mutilation, ugliness, disease, death 
around them, and they loathed these things, for they loved 
life. ‘*‘ How he hated typhoid!” remarks Dr. Cushing 
of Osler. Pasteur hated hydrophobia and doted on children. 
Lister, operating on crushed legs in the ward in Glasgow, 
which an ignominious horde of contemporary Glaswegian 
vandals have just demolished to the eternal disgrace of 
their city, hated surgical inflammation, because he loved 
mankind. Osler was just such another, seeking knowledge 
because he loved mankind, and writing from his deathbed to 
say how sorry he was that he could not be at his own post- 
mortem, where something could be learnt. “‘ Bury me 
where you will, if you can find me,” said Socrates, when his 
friends asked how they should dispose of his body; and 
whatever may be the fate of the common run of mankind, 
whose bodies seem to be their all, and must certainly be 
present at their post-mortems, we survey the lives of these 
noble men with a renewed sense of what Browning meant 
when he wrote that “doubtless the soul is immortal, when 
a soul can be discerned.” 

What becomes of the generalisations about “ original 
sin” and about the heart of man being “ desperately 
wicked,” in the light of men like these ? They were perfect. 
The further we probe, the more we know, the more perfect 
we find them. Pasteur did not suffer fools gladly, but when 
those fools were obstructing him in his discovery of the 
streptococcus of puerperal fever and were thus conniving 
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* Lord Lister. By Sir Rickman John Godlee, Bt. 
revised. Oxford University Press. 21s. 

+t The Life of Pasteur, By M. Valléry-Radot. 
tion by Sir William Osler. Constable. 10s. 6d. 
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at the preventable deaths of myriads of hapless mothers in 
child-bed, should even a perfect saint of the most Christian 
pattern have suffered them gladly? Surely not, if many 
a terrible denunciation in the Gospels is to be our 
guide. Osler seems to have been wonderfully tolerant and 
patient with bores, but even he could show impatience, 
as when, sitting by my side at a meeting of the National 
Birthrate Commission in 1919, shortly before his death, 
he brushed away the assumption of what we call theology 
(Why?) that there is some profound moral distinction 
between the use of a disinfectant respectively before and 
after exposure to venereal infection. The poet, says 
Whitman, has a “soul of love and tongue of fire ’’—he 
can draw blood with his words : the complete saint, it seems 
to me, should do likewise. 

When to perfect nobility of character are added the 
highest qualities of intellect, amazing memory, inexhaustible 
industry, absolute honesty of mind, and when all these 
qualities are directed to the service of mankind, then indeed 
we see in process what Osler himself, in a great address, 
called “‘Man’s Redemption of Man.” Pasteur was, of 
course, a great and original discoverer. Lister was a 
master in seeing and proving the relevance of Pasteur’s 
work to the most desperate and important problem of the 
surgeon. Osler’s name will not be associated in any similar 
way with any great single epoch-making event. The time 
is by no means yet when we can pass anything like a final 
estimate upon his place in the history of medicine. But 
we may properly observe how his interests and his powers 
moved in the course of his life. He began as a young doctor 
in ordinary general practice and at the end he was the most 
widely and rightly beloved and trusted physician of any 
age. What did it not mean to Canadian parents during the 
war to receive the telegraphed words “‘Seen by Osler,” 
when a son had been struck down by disease in the field ? 
He was the perfect clinician—but that Osler is lost to us 
for ever. All his patients adored him. It is a pity that 
he tended no such poet as the Henley who wrote “The 
Chief” about Lister. He was the great teacher—and that 
Osler lives to-day. The word doctor means teacher. He 
taught indeed. He wrote and maintained up to date the 
best, most useful, most readable, and most widely read of 
all text-books of medicine. (It gave us the Rockefeller 
Institute, by the way!) Perpetually he was concerned 
with medical education. He made it possible for medical 
students in America to work at the bedside in the wards. 
He was above the pitiful Chauvinism which still everywhere 
disgraces and retards medicine, and which is a notable curse 
to post-war medicine in this country ; “the great curse of 
humanity,” he called it. His book was read in many 
languages, including Chinese. He was a Professor in 
Montreal, at Johns Hopkins and in Oxford. He hated 
disease and all that helps disease, including the rotten snob- 
bery which regards the veterinarian and the dental surgeon 
as inferiors—though the conquest of disease is utterly 
impossible without comparative pathology and the hygiene 
of the mouth. He despised and feared very nearly all 
drugs, wherewith the doctor hits now the disease and now 
the patient, never knowing which. In the fullest and 
most exact sense he was a man of science, a first-hand 
student of and contributor to bacteriology, but he could 
tell the National Association for the Prevention of Tubercu- 
losis that ““two years ago a young woman from ‘ over the 
herring-pond’ was brought to him, and as the tuberculous 
signs were of the slightest he simply prescribed open-air, 
golf, and a rational life. The mother, however, did not 
like this ‘Go, wash in Jordan,’ and these two years had 
been spent on the Continent under tuberculin treatment. 
The patient had stood it wonderfully ; she could not be 
better if she had not had the treatment.” 

He steadily moved towards prevention, and Dr. Cushing 
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is assuredly right when he tells us that the greatest achieve. 
ments of this consummate clinician were in the field of 
public health. His voice was invaluable when we had to 
persuade recruits to undergo antityphoid inoculation at 
the beginning of the war, and he rushed about giving 
lectures to the soldiers on that subject, and helping to fight 
the anti-Vivisectionists and anti-Vaccinationists who, if 
they had succeeded, would have cost our army alone at 
least three hundred thousand lives. (I wonder whether he 
ever had such an experience as mine when returning after 
a long day of such lecturing, for the fee of one guinea, | 
jointly chartered the one taxi at Victoria in the early hours 
of the next morning with a man who, before leaving me 
with less than his share of the fare, told me that he had had 
a good day, having made £900 profit on forty tons of 
chocolate which he had been able to delay somewhere on 
its way to the consumer.) The three diseases he hated 
most were typhoid, tuberculosis and pneumonia. 
He helped in the practical conquest of the first, he was a 
mighty general in the progressive conquest of tubercle, 
and pneumonia (“the old man’s friend,” as he called it) 
took him in the long run. Pitifully has bacteriology failed 
us there, and all bronchial and pulmonary therapeutics, 
as in his own case. But pneumonia, until the eighth 
decade at least, should be regarded as a preventable disease, 
and will one day go where typhoid has gone. At the very 
end of his life Osler did great service against venereal 
disease. Who could train the guns of theology and morals, 
so-called, when Osler was on the side of prophylaxis, as 
it was then called? The right name, as was urged here, 
was the accurate and precise one, disinfection. During 
the long cross-examination of two hours to which he cheer- 
fully submitted, in his physical weakness, when he appeared 
before the National Birthrate Commission, disinfection 
was the name I asked him to prefer to “ prophylaxis,” 
which may mean anything or nothing. He accepted it, 
and wrote a letter the next day, quoted by Dr. Cushing, in 
which he says so. Its enemies became convicted as friends 
of infection. The question was removed from morals, so 
called, to public health. The side which owed so much to 
Osler in those last months of his life has since triumphed, 
the opposition having surrendered at discretion. The 
knowledge of disinfection is widely spread — Pasteur, 
Metchnikoff, Schaudinn and Osler are justified—venereal 
disease is declining fast and far. 

Would to heaven that we now had this incomparable 
champion against cancer, where the work is cursed with 
vested interests and Chauvinism and the opposite imbecili- 
ties of the cut and come again surgeon on the one hand, 
and the myopic monocular microscopist or rat-breeder 
on the other—each saying the most odious things about the 
other to any third person and each being perfectly right. 
But where is the Nestor-Herakles-Sir Thomas Browne 
in one to replace our Osler in that fight? And at what 
remote age will mankind reach the point of knowledge and 
power when men like Pasteur and Lister and Osler can be 
bred at will? Never, you may say; but be not too sure. 
They themselves certify to us that (if but the sun holds 
out) there is “ no end to learning.” To-day is not Day; 
we are still in the shadow of the last seconds of the darkest 
hour before the Dawn. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE LEAGUE OF ALLIES 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Your article on “ The League of Allies,” has a tone 
of exasperation with which I entirely sympathise ; a tone no 
doubt engendered by the vast amount of woolly-minded senti- 
mentality which exists in some quarters in England on all 
matters connected with the League of Nations. I do feel, 
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however, that your exasperation should be reserved a little 
more exclusively for those who are responsible, and not directed 

inst the League of Nations, though the temptation, I confess, 
js a natural one. 

You support a Western pact guaranteeing the ultimate 
integrity of the frontiers of France and Belgium—I confess a 
little astonishment at the inclusion of Eupen and Malmedy 
which the strongest political party in Belgium only recently 
declared to be inequitably added to Belgium—with, if need be, 
the whole of Britain’s armed forces. I do not quite understand 
the consistency in your argument that such a pact will have 
nothing to do with sanctions or arbitration. To guarantee 
with armed forces the ultimate integrity of any frontier is surely 
aformidable sanction. If you mean by your statement that such 

tee does not necessarily mean going to war in the case of 
an outbreak of war between France and Germany, but an 
ultimate obligation to see that at the end of the war the integrity 
of the French and Belgian frontiers is maintained, then it does 
seem to me some advantage is to be gained by including in any 
such pact some conditions for the settlement of any dispute 
between the two countries. It would be a formidable task, 
would it not, to start out with all our armed forces when Germany 
starts dictating peace conditions to a vanquished France? 
Do you really believe that the British people would quite 
wholeheartedly accept such responsibility without any pre- 
liminary guarantee as to the conditions to be observed before 
war should break out on either side ? That would give us some 
sort of test, and I personally, and I should think a great many 
British people, too, would hesitate to go the length you suggest 
without it. It is, therefore, rather difficult to deal only with 
possible causes of disputes, and not with methods of settling 
disputes, and it is surely doubtful whether France would consider 
such a pact as you propose as solving her security problem. 
No doubt you would say she can go to the devil if she will not, 
but this would not dispose of the security problem. 

Does your proposal, in fact, deal with possible causes? To 
guarantee the ultimate integrity of French and Belgian frontiers 
seems to me to deal rather with possible consequences, though of 
course it is clear that the guarantee you suggest would have a 
strong deterrent effect on any territorial aggression against France. 

There is, it is true, a good deal to be said in favour of leaving 
sanctions well alone in the sense that if precise obligations are 
broken, the rest of the States should meet to consider what 
measures might usefully and profitably be taken. It is partly 
with that instinct that the British people did not, and could 
never have been expected to, accept the precisions of the Geneva 
Protocol, but if this is to be the case, it is surely an argument for 
developing peaceful methods of settlement by the extension of 
arbitration or in some other way. 

May I say a word or two about your references to Article 10 ? 
I thought it had been generally accepted that Article 10 did not 
involve an obligation to defend all existing frontiers, and the 
discussions during the various League Assemblies have shown 
clearly that such a sweeping obligation would not be accepted in 
any general way by the Members of the League. The Members 
of the League do, however, undertake not to change existing 
frontiers by force of arms, and this at least means that no 
State is entitled to take up arms until it has tried all peaceful 
methods. There is no reason whatever why, under Article 11 
of the Covenant, the League should not consider even the question 
of treaty-established frontiers if they were the cause of imminent 
danger of hostilities ; and if any such frontier were considered 
to be inequitable, there would certainly not be any organised 
support for the State which might obstinately refuse to consider 
readjustment. Article 10 is not much more ; there are plenty 
of safeguards in connection with Article 16 (Sanctions) con- 
sidered in relation to these facts, and Article 19, which loosely 
provides for a League consideration of treaties which have become 
dangerous or inapplicable, points to the line of progress at some 
future time. 

It is, as you say, important first of all for the League to include 
all the great powers of Europe. Let us hope that at the next 
Assembly Germany will ask for admission and will take her 
Seat as a permanent member of the Council. The League will 

then have all Europe except Russia, all Asia except Afghanistan, 
all North and South America except the United States, Mexico 
and Ecuador, all Africa except Egypt. It will then not be 
possible to call it “a League of Allies.” It ought not to be pos- 
sible to do so now, and whether it is called “ a League of Allies ” 
or “ half a League ” or any of the other taunts which are levelled 
against it, there is no doubt about the e being “ strong 
enough to insist upon a truly equitable settlement of dary 
disputes.” It must have the will also, and the mere addition 
of Germany and Russia, for example, vitally important as that 


would be, does not of itself mean that the League will be more 
powerful. To be more powerful, the great majority of States 
which are members of it must agree to use their power. It is 
the will to do which matters; the power to do is not lacking 
even now.—Yours, etc., G. 
April 19th. 


“OUR HINDENBURG” 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—The longer I live in Germany and feed on English news- 
papers the more convinced I become of how far better a foreign 
correspondent I should make than the general run of them. Of 
course, everything depends on what is expected of them. My inno- 
cent thought that it is to give readers of their paper an unbiased 
bird’s-eye view, from no special camp, of what is passing through 
the minds of the people of the country they are in may, of course, 
be wrong. However that may be, I cannot refrain from drawing 
attention, before closing time, to one consideration—at least as 
regards the candidature of General von Hindenburg—that has 
seemingly escaped the notice of all correspondents. Perhaps, as 
a short cut, I may repeat the answer made to a friend of mine by 
her butter woman at the weekly market a day or two ago. When 
asked, “* Who shall you vote for?” the countrywoman replied 
with a broad smile, “‘ Oh, madam, we didn’t know who Jarres 
was, but our Hindenburg—we all know him.” 

The feeling a great mass of the people in Germany have 
towards General von Hindenburg is that he is verily the one and 
only “ Father of his country,” that under his wing they will be 
safe; no question of class or religion, Republic or Monarchy, but 
first and foremost the “* Father of his country ” beloved by all. 
Why this talk of the foreign attitude towards a ‘‘ General” as 
president ? How about Washington ? How about MacMahon ? 
One can well imagine what a New York correspondent of the 
Daily Mail would have written had he been there when General 
Washington was chosen as president of the Republic! Did not 
Washington say, ** When first I took command of the Army I 
abhorred the idea of Independence, but I am fully convinced 
that nothing else will save us.” It is this same feeling that 
Hindenburg has been imbued with since the revolution in 
Germany as regards the republic. 

Another side of the question that has not occurred to any 
English paper that I have seen is this. With a man like Hin- 
denburg as first president chosen by the people, a chief magis- 
trate who has the respect and love of the whole people, vast 
numbers who until now have been sitting on a wobbly fence 
would settle down and “ live happily ever after.” Is not this a 
thought worth reflection ?—Yours, etc., 

Karlsruhe, Germany. L. Herrorp WEISSE. 

April 20th. 


MR. DAS AND THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Str,—To those who, applying psychological tests to the 
Indian political situation, were able to prophesy that the avowed 
ambition of the Swarajists to wreck the Reforms would collapse 
in the face of constitutional safe-guards, the news of a fresh 
manifesto from Bengal has not come as a surprise. The repeated 
failure to fulfil the promises of the Non-co-operation movement 
left its leaders, as it were, standing on tiptoe, and the impasse 
created by them in the Bengal Council made their own situation 
extremely uncomfortable. Things looked pathetic, and over- 
tures such as those made by Mr. Das might have been antici- 
pated. If, however, the declaration of the leader may be inter- 
preted as being the real attitude of his party, then it may be 
safe to conclude that the Swarajists have at last realised the 
futility of their past policy. It is interesting to note that this 
gesture is being hailed by the British statesmen as a sign of 
happy advance towards peaceful co-operation in India. 

In laying down the “ honourable” terms for co-operation 
with the Government, Mr. Das has again confused the funda- 
mental issue before the country with what may be designated 
as administrative functions of the State. Admitting that the 
spirit of sacrifice, which he justly eulogises, dominates the lives 
of many Indian revolutionaries, it is difficult to see how an 
organised state can leave them uncontrolled if they are found 
to confuse freedom with anarchy. In view of the fact that the 
basic principle of the Non-co-operation movement has been 
** non-violence ”’ (ahimsa) one wonders how the patriotic young 
men drawn into its fold could be led to think that for the attain- 
ment of the political and economic freedom of their country 
the revolutionary methods are at all beneficial. The truth is, 
they fail to realise that the success of a revolt in this century 


depends upon the invaluable assets of intellectual and moral 
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qualities which must direct the revolutionary spirit towards 
creative activities. 

Dismissing Mr. Das’s reference to the Indian Constitutional 
Act with the remark that, with certain modifications, as sug- 
gested by the Majority Report of the Muddiman Committee, 
the Indian ministers will have the necessary freedom for dis- 
charging their duties to the country, his demand for state-aid 
in raising a loan for village reconstruction should attract some 
attention from those who are conscious of ay age | of re- 
habilitating Indian rural life. But, before one thi of raising 
a loan it is to diagnose the nature of the problems 
facing the rural life of Be Actuated by a growing feeling 
that the state of affairs in Indian villages demands a great 
deal of attention from the people, the leaders of the Congress 
and of the Non-co-operation movement had drawn up a pro- 
gramme, invited young men to service, and collected funds to 


carry it out. Nothing substantial was achieved. Even the 
spinning wheel which me the symbol of freedom did not 
establish itself efficiently in any part of India, and in Bengal 


it may be found only in the lumber room. 

Now, if the aim of the Swarajists is the economic regeneration 
of the country, they should endeavour to create and maintain 
a favourable atmosphere, thus furnishi the Government 
with the best possible opportunity for making an inquiry into 
the root causes which are inhibiting Indian rural life; and 
when, through an impartial inquiry, the directions for the 
necessary urgent reforms have been indicated, both the people 
and the Government will find a common task before them. 
To my mind, this is the concrete result for which we must 
work.—Yours, etc., N. GANGULEE. 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Harpenden, Herts. 


A SOCIALIST DILEMMA 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am an appreciative, regular reader of your journal 
and have been a subscriber from the start, yet I find myself in 
disagreement with you when, in your article on “A Socialist 
Dilemma,” you place me in the order of “* harmless eccentrics” 
for holding the view that land is a different form of property 
from all else. In my belief the Socialist movement creates the 
dilemma referred to simply through not recognising the many 
distinctions between land and other forms of property. I 
believe, further, that all forms of property cannot be treated 
alike until the distinctions are accepted, and that till that 
acceptance all schemes for nationalising the railways, or the 
mines, wil] remain “* futile gestures and sheer political impossi- 
bilities.” No one can discuss intelligently the question of com- 
pensation before it is made clear who are the property owners 
to whom compensation should be paid. Land and natural 
resources, which are not man-made, have a rental value which 
economists and socialists of every shade agree is a community- 
created value, whether that value be in the railways, mines, 
docks, parks, or wheresoever it resides. Some argue that 
capital, too, a product of human labour, possesses some com- 
munity-created value. But there is this distinction between 
land and every kind of product of labour: in the latter case at 
every stage in the production of wealth some payment—often 
inadequate, no doubt—is made to the worker for the increase of 
value he creates ; whereas, as land rent increases, seldom is any 
compensation paid to the community, the increase in whose 
numbers and whose needs, industry, and expenditure have alone 
caused the increase. Surely that is an important distinction 
which should be recognised when the question of compensation 
arises? It is common in the minds of many Englishmen that 
**in the structure of present-day economic society the various 
forms of property are inextricably tangled up.” But in many 
parts of the world, in our colonies, for example, and in most of 
the largest cities in the U.S.A., the two forms of property are 
perpetually and fairly easily separated. There are many cities 
in the world where no form of local taxation is levied other than 
the collection of land rent.—Yours, etc., 

Mundesley. 

April 19th. 

{Dr. Pearson’s letter does not help us to appreciate the dis- 
tinction which he believes to exist between land and other forms 
of property. To take an example: the town of Eastbourne, let 
us say, expands rapidly into a flourishing watering place, and 
the Duke of Devonshire, who happens to own the site, gains 
millions of “‘ unearned increment,” which is undoubtedly a 
** community-created value” and should in our view, as in 
Dr. Pearson’s, be very heavily taxed indeed—even a 90 per cent. 
tax would not offend our sense of equity. But surely the share- 
holders of the railway which serves Eastbourne, and of the gas 
and electric and water companies which supply it, not to mention 
the established tradesmen of the town, all get their share of the 
**community-created value.” Where is the difference between 


S. V. Pearson. 


the Duke and the railway company? Neither, by hypothesis, 
has stirred a finger to create the values by which they both 
benefit.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


BEGINNINGS* 


OW many people could say, offhand, what ay 
H the opening words of Hamlet? Not nearly s 


many, it may be surmised, as could quote som 

three or four passages from other parts of the first scene, 
Yet the opening is admirable. ‘‘ Who’s there?” shouts 
Bernardo, in the dark; a good way to introduce a ghost 
scene. Regarded superficially, this is an instance of the 
abrupt beginning, a device familiar to dramatists and novel. 
ists, in which you deliberately avoid anything that woul 
have a too obviously initial air, and plunge your reader at 
once into the middle of a conversation. It is that, cer. 
tainly, but it is also something more. It is the subtle 
or significant beginning, the beginning which sets the 
tone. And the subtlety, in this case, continues. The 
speaker is immediately challenged, and must give the 
password. ‘“* Long Live the King!” he answers, and the 
sentinel is satisfied. The rightful king—although they do 
not know it—is the one presently referred to as ‘‘ the King 
that’s dead”’; but his vitality and influence are not so 
easily disposed of even by murder; in a moment we shall 
see him walk. One might, again, take the first scene as a 
whole, and classify it as a beginning of the arresting type. 
For while of actual beginnings there is doubtless an 
infinity, there is no small variety even of methods of be- 
ginning. There is first and foremost the obvious beginning, 
the statement of your subject. This is probably quite 


eal 


out of fashion in our age of the outré, yet it can be effective; { 


it is necessarily plain, but it has the dignity of the unassum- 
ing. “Sing, goddess, of the wrath of Achilles”; Arma 
virumque cano; ‘‘Of man’s first disobedience, and the 
fruit”’; perhaps you must be a Homer, a Virgil, or a Milton 
to risk it. The danger is pomposity, as in the warning 
example invented by Horace: Fortunam Priami cantabo 
et nobile bellum, a line almost inevitably followed by an 
anti-climax. Yet Horace does not disapprove the type 
itself ; he goes on to commend the opening of the Odyssey, 
an unmistakable example; but he commends it for its 
restraint. Here the poet (he would have us observe) so 
far from throwing all his cards on the table at once, keeps 
his good things up his sleeve, to be brought forward separ- 
ately as occasion arises. Yet this type of beginning may 
be said to be for simple times, when men are always ready 
for a story, and glad to hear immediately what it is to be 
about. In ages of universal reading, the jaded appetite 
demands something smarter. And certainly the odd, the 
unexpected, opening admits of infinitely more variety, 
and must in itself be more attractive to the enterprising 
artist. 

Of subtle beginnings, there is the type which, while it 
does not state the subject, does (as has been remarked 
already) set the tone. Such are those in which the first 
word strikes a dominant motif. Swinburne several times 
does this, with evident intention. The theme of Atalanta 
in Calydon is, at least from one point of view, the splendour 
of healthy young virginity. It begins with an invocation 
to Artemis, and the opening word is ‘“‘ Maiden.” The 
beginning of the companion-piece Erechtheus is a graceful 
and clearly quite deliberate counterpart to this. That 
work, a drama of patriotism, glorifies Athens as the eternal 
example of the mother-city ; it was dedicated to the poet's 
mother ; and “‘ Mother ”’ is its first word. Some beginnings 
which possess this subtlety have now acquired a further 
historical subtlety which it must be presumed was uncon- 
scious on the writer’s part, but which it is none the less 
not only legitimate but agreeable to detect. That sub- 


* With acknowledgments to the author of the article ‘* Conclusions” 
in the Times Literary Supplement of 25th September, 1924. 
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lime dramatic poem, Samson Agonistes, the only true 
Greek tragedy in English, opens with an undertone of 
dramatic significance that is assuredly more than Greek. 
A little onward lend thy guiding hand 
To these dark steps; a little further on. 
The mighty captive has but one more day to live; “a 
little onward’ to his final labour—and thereafter rest. 
It was Milton’s last poem; it is throughout ostensibly 
his final utterance ; is it too much to suppose that through 
the language of the blind champion to his attendant, the 
was inwardly addressing himself to his own spiritual 
ide, and invoking the divine favour upon this one last 
devastating feat? Viewed from this standpoint, the 
lines have at least a wonderful appropriateness; and 
even more wonderfully appropriate, in a similarly historical 
way, is the passage which begins the earliest complete 
play of Shakespeare : 
Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live registered upon our brazen tombs, 
And so grace us in the disgrace of death ; 
When, spite of cormorant devouring time, 
The endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour which shall bate his scythe’s keen edge, 
And make us heirs of all eternity. 
It is too much for the dilettante monarch of Navarre; 
but it is not too much for the début of Shakespeare. 

The beginning “in tone,” though more sophisticated 
than the ** obvious ”’ beginning, has this much in common 
with it, that both are beginnings undisguised. But it 
might well be presumed that the instinct for paradox would 
early suggest the form of opening which looks not like a 
beginning but like a middle; and such is the fact. Quin- 
tilian (VII. 10, 11), writing primarily for the benefit of 
public speakers, remarks that there are occasions when it 
is preferable to begin “in the middle, after the Homeric 
manner, or even at the end.’ This reference to the 
Odyssey tallies with the passage of Horace in which he says, 
using the phrase which has become a household word, 

in medias res 

non secus ac notas auditorem rapit. 
The narrator begins in the middle of the story, alluding to 
the situation as already familiar. These statements apply, 
not to the first line of the work, but to the eleventh, where 
the poet, after having requested his Muse, with a naiveté 
foreign to the Iliad, to begin ‘‘ somewhere or other,” intro- 
duces us to Odysseus on Calypso’s island, though the whole 
four of his books are to deal with events prior to that episode. 
Here we are concerned with the disposition of events rather 
than of words, but the device of the medial beginning may 
be applied to the latter, and frequently has been. One 
at least of the world’s famous epics literally begins with a 
middle; though “‘Once when I was middle-aged ”’ does not 
in itself sound promising, yet it has succeeded, because it 
was in this ease appropriate. 

Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita. 


Only a middle-aged man could have understood the spectacle 
of the Inferno; nor is it merely flippant to add that the 
Divina Commedia remains for us the epic of the middle ages, 
a thing in spirit and in pageantry equally transitional. 
Of dramatic beginnings in mediis rebus there can surely 
be none that has produced a more wonderful opening line 
than is the first of Shelley’s Cenci. 
That matter of the murder is hushed up. 


Here already is not only a murder, but its being made 
& mystery of. And how perfectly the sense is clothed 
in sound! What alliteration, what a gang of u’s, how 
It mutters as with the muttering of thunder! The present 
writer had long revelled in this line before he had the 
Pleasure of discovering that the discovery had first been 
made by Byron. (Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron, 


“e 





I. 130.) Less exciting, certainly, but nobler, and not 
less imaginatively suggestive, is the opening situation, 
as embodied in the opening line, of the Prometheus Bound 
of Aeschylus : 
xDovds wev és rmroupdv Heomer wédov. 

“Here we are at the end of the earth”; and now to 
business. To begin at the end of anything is a good 
idea; to begin at the end of the earth was an inspiration. 

The opening of the Agamemnon is famous; among 
many other merits—-for we are concerned here primarily 
with opening words—it has this, that it consists in a situ- 
ation which has already existed so long as to have become 
monotonous to the speaker, and which, for all he can tell, 
may continue indefinitely. 

A year long, one whole weary year of guard, 

Have I prayed Heaven deliverance from these labours. 
Variety in commencements appears to decrease as Greek 
tragedy proceeds. Those of Sophocles are formal, with 
a tendency to vocatives; those of Euripides, with few 
exceptions, conventional almost to perfunctoriness. The 
Greek writers in general were fully alive to the importance 
of beginnings; Pindar compares the opening of an ode 
to the facade of a building, and says that it must be ry\avyés 
—what we should call “striking”; and there is a tradition 
that Plato did not achieve that first sentence of the Republic 
—a very characteristic “‘ medial” beginning of the smooth- 
est possible kind—without laborious revision. 

While confessing to a perhaps natural preference, on 
general grounds, for the more paradoxical beginnings—the 
subtly significant, the sudden, the bold, the dissimulating 
—one certainly cannot altogether dismiss the type which 
begins more or less artlessly at the beginning, whether 
by a statement of subject, or by the first event of a series. 
Although the most obvious method, it need not necessarily 
result in dullness. Undeniably, if often does. Schoolboys 
are taught—one was at any rate—always to begin their 
essays with a definition of the term under discussion. 
Definitions are indispensable in science and philosophy ; 
in literature it may well be doubted whether they are 
desirable anywhere, but as beginnings they are execrable. 
To mention only one reason, it is very bad—because it 
is so dull and unenterprising—to open an essay with its 
own title; to write on Wordsworth and begin “ Words- 
worth was.” And beginning with a definition inevitably 
involves the appearance of your title (or the best part of 
it) if not as first word, at all events early in your opening 
sentence; as so frequently in Bacon’s Essays, which it 
may be presumed are more valuable as thought than 
literature. Livy, again, begins (apart from his preface) 
rather drably; iam primum omnium satis constat; to 
begin with, then, it is a well-known fact. It is no excuse 
that he is a historian; histories can begin well. Gibbon, 
telling of a decline, begins naturally with an end; and his 
first sentence presents that admirably in its appropriate 
light. ‘“‘In the second century of the Christian era, the 
empire of Rome comprehended the fairest part of the 
earth, and the most civilised portion of mankind.” Herod- 
otus, whose first word is his own name, starts with a 
statement of his subject, and of his purpose in writing; 
“in order that neither the things that have happened 
should vanish from human knowledge by the process of 
time, nor the great and wonderful acts, both of the Greeks 
and the Barbarians, remain uncelebrated.” By a mixture 
of plainness and nobility which it probably requires one 
of the two classic languages to convey, he achieves a fine 
first sentence. 

Of this “obvious” method, with its two types the 
statement of subject and the first event of a series, we 
may in conclusion cite one example of either type, both 
successful, although in very different ways. The first 
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is the beginning of that sublime rigmarole the Meta- 
morphoses of Ovid: 

In nova fert animus mutatas dicere formas 

Corpora ; di coeptis (nam vos mutastis et illas) 

Adspirate meis, primaque ab origine mundi 

Ad mea perpetuum deducite tempora carmen. 
“T have taken a notion to write about transformations” ; 
the first line is as transparent as everything in the poem; 
he makes no endeavour to invent a better excuse for 
writing than his real one, which, after all, is the best, that 
his fancy prompts him. Next, characteristically, he gets 
a point, just such as he can; heaven be my speed, after 
the old formula, and well it may be when I am recording 
miracles. Then finally, “And inspire my song,” he adds, 
with that absolutely inimitable Ovidian slickness, “from 
the Creation to the present day ”— !—turning out this 
piece of astounding assurance in a cool line-and-a-half 
so convincingly spontaneous in its smooth continuity, that 
we commit ourselves at once as to the hand of a master, 
confident that he will execute his universal ambition with 
a dexterity that can never flag, and carry us without a 
hitch through the entire history of hocus-pocus. Which 
is precisely what he does. The only thing in literature 
that resembles this commencement is the conclusion of 
the same poem which far surpasses it; a conclusion of 
which the neatness is so infallible that it becomes power, 
and the complacency so imperturbable that it produces 
the effect of greatness. 

The other example also treats of what is the opening 
topic of the Metamorphoses; but in a different style and 
spirit. In matter, at any rate, it is the most obvious of 
beginnings; in effect it is perhaps the greatest. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth.” 

ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 


‘ 


Art 
MR. MAX BEERBOHM 


NGLISH humour is the most individual blossom 
E of a generally eccentric culture, and what a popular 
blossom it is! A little scent of everything to 
suit everybody’s taste, and above all, no thorns to remind 
us of reality. We have always had a partiality for mixed 
breeding in the arts; but it was not till the nineteenth 
century that our experiments reached a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The cartoon is a via media, admirably adapted 
to our needs; and Hogarth would have thought his en- 
gravings sadly incomplete without a moral caption to 
reinforce their effect. His supposition, it is true, was 
unfounded, and due to the fashion of an age addicted, 
above others, to moralising, the age of Fielding and Johnson, 
before the novel had ousted the sermon from the head of 
the bookseller’s lists ; for a Hogarth print has at least the 
merit of leaving us in no doubt as to its intentions. The 
fashion, however, existed and guides us over the long road 
that leads from the Harlot’s Progress to emerge at last in 
the pages of Punch. Here is the final reconciliation of 
opposites : if the drawing is unintelligible’ we can turn to 
the motto, and if that is unintelligible we can turn back 
to the drawing; for the combination assures us that some 
wit, satire or caricature is intended, however unnatural this 
deduction may appear to the attentive foreigner, who is 
accustomed to recognise a humorous drawing by its humour, 
or a bon mot by its wit. 

Such considerations seem an ungracious approach to 
Mr. Beerbohm’s exhibition, but all Mr. Beerbohm’s wit, 
intelligence, talent and sensitiveness are often insufficient 
to extricate him from this dreary tradition. Too many 
of the cartoons on the walls of the Leicester Gallery have 
drifted from their natural habitation in our most serious 
comic weekly. There is nothing essential except competent 





— 


draughtsmanship and Mr. Beerbohm’s natural verve, ty 
distinguish most of his political cartoons, and indeed, som, 
that are not political, from those of Mr. Partridge and his 
colleagues. The cartoons of Mr. Baldwin and Mr.MacDop. 


ald, on the Irish question, on the American debt, on “ The 


Splendid Influence of Russian Literature on Ours,” ang 
many others, pleasantly illustrate, it is true, current topics 
of polite conversation at the lunch table. Other merit 
they have none; Mr. Beerbohm has vanished into the 
collective consciousness, together with his wit, irony and 
malice, leaving nothing behind him but an opportunity for 
us to share the simple pleasure of the child, as he identifies 
the furry animal in the picture with the familiar nursery 
tabby. 

Since the cartoon satirises attitudes, and not individuals, 
we can forgive Mr. Beerbohm his weakness in caricature, 
though his exhibition is advertised under that head. Atti- 
tudes are Mr. Beerbohm’s game, and cartoon, not caricature, 
is the natural expression for his talent. But we cannot 
satirise an attitude we share, there is no irony without a 
point of view, and though no-one would deny Mr. Beerbohm 
a point of view, submersion is its usual fate in a losing battle 
with his incorrigible good humour. English humour is 
commonly good humour, when it is not the bad humour of 
collective prejudice, and it is perhaps unfair to make Mr. 
Beerbohm the scapegoat of a national weakness ; but as 
one circulated in the procession round the room, at the 
gentle pace of the Sunday morning aisle, one’s depression 
increased as one contemplated the waste of a temperamental 
malice only too thoroughly Anglicised. In a few drawings, 
indeed, it is evident ; in “‘ Mr. Rudyard Kipling,” in “ The 
Prince of Wales in New York,” and in one or two others 
where Mr. Beerbohm’s urbanity, for one reason or another, 
fails him. This happens, however, but rarely; Mr. Beer- 
bohm normally relies on his wit to carry his drawings 
through, and in his series, “‘ The Old and the Young Self,” 
he has found an admirable vehicle for his method. Here 
is the point of view we have been looking for ; Mr. Beerbohm 
himself is speaking, his comment is always witty and the 
illustrations are masterpieces in their kind. This is the 
real art of the cartoon where idea and illustration are one. 
‘““Mr. George Moore” (31) has the vitality of first-rate 
caricature, Mr. Beerbohm is always happy on this subject; 
and “ Mr. Arnold Bennett ” (Old Self: “* All gone according 
to plan, you see.” Young Self: “ My plan, you know.”) 
is one of the best cartoons he has ever done. There are other 
admirable drawings ; “* Ménage a Trois’ is an example of 
what a political cartoon should be. All the wit is in the 
drawing, which communicates the pathos of constitutional 
monarchy with a force that is almost unbearable. And the 
study of Mr. De La Mare includes all that is essential in his 
art. The portrait of Mr. Osbert and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell, 
on the contrary, includes nothing but themselves ; it is an 
astonishingly good caricature, the best in the room. The 
caricature of Mr. Lytton Strachey is excellent, but more 
dependent on the identification motif. J. F. Hows. 


Drama 
OVERTURE 


HEN the author of Outward Bound stops playing 

V V about with “making shops” in whose front 
windows unborn souls are paraded for our 
inspection, and ghostly liners that carry cargoes of the 
most ordinary stage characters to the next world, we 
shall find in him a dramatist who can devise effective 
stage situations ; but while he imagines that he can make 
us take a plain theatrical turnip with a limelight inside 
to be the ghost of genius; while he mixes the natural with 
the supernatural, and tries to write on two planes at 
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once, he will be successful on neither. It requires an Ibsen 
to write a Peer Gynt. Once let Mr. Sutton Vane realise 
his limitations and he may see that whereas for that extra- 
ordinary figure which the wild genius of Ibsen was able 
to create the supernatural seems a most suitable element, 
it is supremely ridiculous to drag in the supernatural to 
surround the mediocrities of Outward Bound and Overture. 

However, if I may be pardoned a pun such as the Judge 
js always making in this play, Mr. Sutton Vane has a 
certain vein of sincerity which acquits him of any suggestion 
of pose. He does not play his supernatural tricks to tickle 
the Hampstead highbrows with a philosophic feather ; 
indeed, in Overture he is so far from being serious in taking 
us over the borderland that in the first act, which takes 
place in ““ The Making Shop,” and in which we are intro- 
duced to a number of people about to be born, the situation 
is deliberately burlesque. 

The unborn souls, turned out of their “* heavenly nests ”’ 
by the cleaners, wander on to the stage and seat their 
adult persons on uncomfortable blocks of wood. Dressed 
in clothes suitable to the various stations in life to which 
they will be eventually called, they begin to argue whether 
they should accept or refuse life. A Mrs. Bagleigh will 
go if she can be a social success; a Mr. Justice Plush, 
with an obvious love of reproof and punishment, wants 
to become a judge ; two lovers will go and live, as usual, 
the greatest love story in the world; an actor will go if 
he can play Hamlet ; a young lady named Miss Prudence 
wants to live in the country; and there wanders in late 
a Cockney who doesn’t care what happens to him; he 
“will take his chawnce.” 

Mr. Charon Junior arrives to take them over to the 
world. He looks like a bank clerk dressed for tennis, 
except that he carries a reel of tickets and a "bus con- 
ductor’s bell-punch. He makes topical remarks, declares 
that his dinghy is out of date and that he wants a 
motor-boat. All which, you will agree, is in jocular 
vein. But there follow six short scenes which allow 
us to see a phase of each of these character’s lives 
on earth; and these scenes are written in deadly 
seriousness. We realise, then, that the first act is the 
overture, and, as in music, it should create in us the 
mood which the rest of the scenes are to sustain; but 
it does the very opposite to this, and is, besides, full of 
muddling, unexplained things which we pass in burlesque 
but demand an answer to in scrious drama. Why, for 
instance, should the actor be told he is going to Mars? 
Why should a little girl called Youth refuse to be born, 
and what does her constantly reiterated remark that she 
is bilious symbolise? But enough of “whys,” for they 
cannot be answered by me. 

Let us get down to Earth where in the first short scene 
on the Thames Embankment we see the Cockney borrow 
half-a-crown from a “toff’” (who is going to be one of 
the two-lovers) and then meet a Cockney girl whom he 
takes off for a cup of “ cawfee.”” We see these two (the 
most human characters in the play) once more in the sixth 
scene where they sit together by “their fireplace.”” The 
girl has now been his “old woman” for years and she 
tells him they are going to have “a kid.” These two 
scenes (like all the others) owed much of their reality 
to the actors. Mr. Gordon Harker was perfect as the 
Cockney who took the rough with the smooth, and he was 
well partnered by Miss Cicely Oates. These two, by the 
way, are the only ones who are happy; all the rest have 
the bitterness of attaining their ambitions. 

After the stage-manager had given us a generous interval 
for contemplation in the darkness on the whichness and 
the whyness of the who, we were transferred to 72a Gros- 
venor Street, W., where we met Mrs. Bagleigh sitting dis- 
consolate amid the triumphs of being a social success. 





Miss Nancy Price’s study of this woman was by far the best 
piece of acting of the evening. She lent the character a 
dignity of disillusion, an implied realisation of the worth- 
lessness of her ambitions, for which the author should be 
grateful. She was hampered by the persistent effort 
of the author to make her drunk on brandy, and the manner 
in which Miss Nancy Price was drunk without being dis- 
gusting also deserved gratitude. In this scene by the 
way we meet the actor, who has played Hamlet at last 
but is not happy about it. Apparently he had been a 
very bad Hamlet—which I was quite willing to believe. 
We also catch a short glimpse of the two lovers who are 
going to run away together, though the boy, who is an 
artist, is already married to his model. 

After another interval of darkness in which, perhaps, 
we dreamt of but could not see the appallingly gloomy 
decorations of the Everyman Theatre, we were in The 
Country, where we saw Miss Prudence drop a cup and 
saucer when a curate she was in love with told her he was 
engaged to another girl. Again, we catch a glimpse of 
the two lovers. They are wandering about the country 
together and call at Miss Prudence’s gate to ask the way. 
The boy is called Joe, the girl, Lady Jasmine Dell. 

We go next to Chelsea where Joe (the lover) has gone 
back to his wife. Apparently he hates her and himself 
and has gone to the dogs. Enter Lady Jasmine Dell 
(after his exit in the direction of the “‘ Seven Bells ”) who 
has gone mad at his desertion, and for reasons which 
we cannot quite follow kills the wife. This scene is quite 
well played by Miss Diana Hamilton as the girl, but is 
spoilt by the author’s attempts to be gruesome. It is 
obviously not Miss Hamilton but the author who makes 
the girl come on gently, dreamily mad, like Ophelia; yet 
the wife is a tense, shrewish woman, and it looks ridiculous 
to see a half-dead woman slowly take up a lamp and kill 
such a live one. 

If the reader is not too tired to make the journey’s end, 
we change once more. Here we see the Judge. He is 
near to death and after some comic lighting and storm 
effects, there enter the ghosts of the people he has hanged. 
They judge him guilty of murder on grounds that seem 
to prove conclusively what before I was pretty certain 
of: that the author had got himself into a muddle. At 
any rate, these ghosts had evidently lost their reason as 
well as their lives. 

We finish up in “ The Making Shop ”’ again, and I finally 
gave up all hope that Mr. Vane was going to make any 
worth-while researches into the deep possibilities of his 
starting point. When the little girl called Youth met 
the Cockney on his return to “ The Making Shop” and 
it appeared that she was going to be the child that he would 
never see, she delivered what I supposed to be the moral. 
‘“*T am going to be K-I-N-D,” said Youth, “ and leave the 
rest to God.’ I did not feel, however, that the heaviness 
of this platitude was any the lighter for being spelt instead 
of pronounced ; but I realised that the idea behind the 
author’s play was better than his treatment of it. 

The art of the actors was superior to the material they 
had to manipulate, and the construction of the play was 
all against them. A series of short scenes plays the devil 
with an audience’s attention. The play is neither an in- 
tellectual nor a commercial success. Yet, despite all my 
strictures, I freely admit that I was never bored, and I 
was very grateful to the author and to the company (I 
have omitted to mention Mr. Allan Jeayes who was so good 
as the Judge!) for a most enjoyable evening. The play 
was infinitely preferable to the deadly round of many of 
the dull shows in the West End. I should enjoy seemg it 


again, in fact. But I am quite sure that Mr. Sutton 
Vane’s proper dramatic medium is nearer to the Thames 
than to the Styx. 


Joun SHAND. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the qualifications necessary for the study 
() of philosophy is some ability to follow a long 
train of reasoning; another is the faculty of 
seeing what propositions mean and their implications. 
These qualifications are rarer than is generally believed, 
but it is very little use giving time to abstract arguments 
if you cannot, for instance, see at a glance that from the 
premises 
No Londoners are poetical, 
Some Welshmen are poetical, 
you cannot draw the conclusion that 
Some Welshmen are Londoners. 
Again, you ought to be able to see at once, if you are 
going to pursue philosophy, that the conclusion—My 
uncles are not epicures—does not follow from the pair 
of concrete propositions, 
Some epicures are ungenerous, 
All my uncles are generous, 
the only possible conclusion being, of course, that Some 
epicures are not uncles of mine. These, however, are very 
elementary tests of the reasoning faculty. Here is a more 
severe one which I have taken from a little-known work on 
logic by Lewis Carroll : 


(1) All the dated letters in this room are written on blue paper ; 
(2) None of them are in black ink, except those that are written 
in the third person ; 
(3) I have not destroyed any that I can read ; 
(4) None of those on one sheet are undated ; 
(5) All, that are not crossed, are in black ink ; 
(6) All Brown’s letters begin with “‘ Dear Sir” ; 
(7) Those written on blue paper are all destroyed ; 
‘ (8) No letter, on more than one sheet, is crossed ; 
(9) No letter, that begins with ‘“ Dear Sir,” is written in the 
third person. 
(For the benefit of the diffident I append the conclusion 
at the bottom of the page.*) But here is another which 
stumps me so completely that I cannot even see how 
to tackle it: 


There are 5 friends, A, B, C, D and E, each of whom makes 

2 assertions, so that it is possible for him to tell 2 Truths, or a 

Truth and a Lie or 2 Lies. 

A says “ Either B or D tells a Truth and a Lie: either C or E 
tells 2 Lies.” 
B says “ Either A or C tells a Truth and a Lie: either D tells 

2 Lies or E tells 2 Truths.” 

C says “ Kither A or D tells 2 Truths: cither B tells a Truth 
and a Lie or E tells 2 Lies.” 

D says “ Either A or E tells 2 Truths: either B tells 2 Lies 
or C tells 2 Truths.” 

E says “ Either A or B tells 2 Lies: either C or D tells a Truth 
and a Lie.”’ 

What is the condition, as to truth-telling and lying, of each 
of these painfully candid friends ? 

* * * 

Lewis Carroll did not live to complete his Symbolic 
Logic; Parts II. and III., I believe, were unfinished at 
his death. But he had invented a method of using symbols 
by which such a complex of propositions as the above 
could be safely and unexhaustingly unravelled by a some- 
what clear-headed person. I understand that one of the 
achievements of Professor Whitehead and Mr. Bertrand 
Russell, in writing Principia Mathematica, was to invent 
a system of symbols by which mathematical problems of 
great complexity could be solved. No regular reader of 
this page will suppose that I am capable of understanding 
that work. Even when an item in the index of these two 
volumes—*“ Universe, explanation of, p. — ’’—was pointed 
out to me, alluring as this was, I refrained from the attempt. 
But as my intention when I began to write was to talk 
about Mr. Russell, Principia Mathematica must be men- 
tioned. His work has been extremely various: it has 


* I cannot read any of Brown’s letters. 





been mathematical ; philosophical (examinations, the con. 
ception of Cause, of the relation of Sense-data to Physics) ; 
of number (solving finally, I am told, the problem of 
Achilles and the Tortoise); he has written a book on 
Leibnitz (Cambridge University Press); he has written 
expository books, such as his book on The Atom, which is 
said to be a triumph of clarity and even amusing reading; 
he has written on psychology (The Analysis of Mind), 
and carried William James’s last theories to extremity ; he 
has written on the social and political conditions of Russia 
and China; he has written sociological, semi-ethical books 
such as his Roads to Freedom and Principles of Social 
Reconstruction. Under this head I include, too, such 
general talks about life as Icarus and his last little book, 
published the other day, What I Believe (Kegan Paul, 
2s. 6d.). These, though they contain ideas and arguments 
which must be seriously weighed—notably the idea 
expounded in Principles of Social Reconstruction, that 
any desirable organisation of society must allow much 
freedom to impulse—are not of the same calibre as his 
other work. ; 

Of course general talks upon life, human nature, and 
society must be full of commonplaces, and a book far more 
likely to enable the general reader to form a true estimate 
of Mr. Russell is Mysticism and Logic (Longmans. 9s.), 
This is a most remarkable collection of essays. It is not, 
however, the inevitable commonplaces which mar, on the 
other hand, these general talks on life, so much as some- 
thing in the temper of them. One feels often as one reads 
that a philosopher has no business to assert so many dis- 
putable propositions so emphatically, and sometimes 
not without a suggestion, too, of contempt for those who 
differ from him. One feels often less certain that he firmly 
believes himself what he says than that he wants his reader 
to believe those things. He seems to give himself a holiday 
from impartiality in too many of these treatises, and that 
is just what the philosopher should not do when he addresses 
the larger public. That is the way we address each other. 
Literary men, like Mr. Wells, give us plenty of “ provisional 
thinking ” coloured by the writer’s mood at the moment. 
The result may be sometimes what is called “ stimulating ” 
and “suggestive,” but such stimulation is usually brief, 
and such ‘“ suggestiveness’’ leaves the hard thinking 
still to be done. Icarus was a piece of black pessimism. 
I felt as I read it that Mr. Russell was purposely darkening 
shadows, that he was thinking not of expressing what he 
assuredly believed himself, but of what he thought it would 
do me good to think he believed. In this case it was 
apparent that he had no hope in the future: science was 
man’s only hope, but men of science would only devote 
themselves to finding means of achieving man’s destruction. 
But in What I Believe his mood has changed. Science 
is still man’s chief hope; but What I Believe is almost a 
rosy little book—-perhaps even a shade too pink: a satis- 
factory state of existence is attainable in the future, if 
only men grasp the importance of birth control, instead of 
leaving war, pestilence and famine to regulate their numbers; 
—(hear, hear)—drop vindictive punishment and mitigate 
their natural censoriousness; regard sex relations as a 
private matter between individuals and as no concern of 
society except when offspring results ; and finally cultivate 
by education their benevolent desires as opposed to their 
competitive ones. This seems very sensible. Yet in this 
book, too, there are statements which should not be so 
confidently made. For instance : 

A single desire is no better and no worse, considered in isolation, 
than any other ; but a group of desires is better than another group 
if all of the first group can be satisfied simultaneously while in the 
second group some are inconsistent with others. That is why love 
is better than hatred. 


The implication here is that the most completely gratified 
desires are the best (whatever that word means now to 
Mr. Russell) provided they do not interfere with the satis- 
faction of other desires. It would seem to follow that it must 
be our desire to breathe, so profound that we are hardly 
conscious of it till it is thwarted, which makes life most 
worth living. For it must be about the “ best” desire 
we possess, far “* better ” than the desire to benefit another 
of parental love which is frequently praised in these pages. 
So perhaps after all Mr. Russell is a pessimist. But read 
Mysticism and Logic. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


By GIovanni VERGA. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
By Suema Kaye-Smira. 


mastro-Don Gesualdo. Translated by 


D. H. LAWRENCE. 


The George and the Crown. 
7s. 6d. 
As a eritic I am of the school of Daniel and Rose, characters 
in Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith’s last novel : 

Daniel had brought Rose to share his taste for reading, and in 
those Jong evenings they read together—mild stuff, which the 
vicar lent them. Rose loved the mild stuff, and would weep over 
what she understood of Cometh up as a Flower or The Silence of 
Dean Maitland; to both of them whatever they read was intensely 
real; and they took their fiction with a seriousness that would 
have amazed its authors. 


This is essentially the right reaction to literature. That which 
can take the simple-minded out of themselves is not negligible ; 
it is related to art triumphant, though it may be a poor 
relation. To me, too, during the last nine months a procession 
of figures, a multitude beyond my summing, has been, each for 
its moment, “intensely real.” That they are mostly vanished 
beyond recall, “heads without name, no more remembered,” 
is beside the point. Vizerunt. For their authors, too, they 
lived, however faintly. Would their authors really be amazed 
to be taken thus seriously ? Miss Kaye-Smith ought to know, 
and I dare say she is right. The average novelist, modest 
man (or woman), probably sets no great store by the “ reality ” 
of his characters and plots. And yet his inventions have this 
queer effect on the average reader; he “lives himself into” 
them; perhaps only then does he attain full emotional con- 
sciousness. What is the explanation? The lure of a tale for 
the child and savage in us? Something else as well. I believe 
that even at the lowest stages, even when the crudest opiate 
is in question, this momentary sense of “intense reality” is 
rooted in some communication of the author’s general back- 
ground of experience. He knows something about life, and 
his inventions, whether he is aware of it or not, are his way 
of expressing that knowledge. He is largely an automaton, 
an unwitting instrument of his experience, a hack perhaps, 
producing his effects in virtue of something which has no 
apparent connection with his work and which he could not 
formulate even if he would. In this sense even the humblest 
work can be criticism of life; and, unless they are criticism 
of life in at least this sense, the most ambitiously intelligent 
works are nothing, the most sprightly mystifications are mere 
confections. 

At the highest levels there is, on the one hand, a deepening, 
an intensification of this same background of experience until 
it absorbs and transmutes the artist’s whole consciousness, and, 
on the other, an inevitable flowering of plot and character from 
the background. Like icebergs, only their tips are seen, but 
what is unseen gives them stability. Or they are foci of 
significance, what is signified being the unseen. It is at this 
stage that beauty and truth are born, and art fulfils the 
end of its being by becoming spiritual autobiography. In 
our age the only literary form that has reached this stage 
(though drama came near it with Ibsen) is narrative prose 
fiction, the novel of plot and character: witness Tolstoi, 
Dostoevsky, Hardy, Tchekhov. The question is often asked 
whether this is possible any more. The fiction form, it is said, 
is disintegrating ; writers are experimenting with new forms, 
seeking handier vehicles for their criticism of life. The experi- 
ments do not convince me that the old form is dead; they 
are mostly jeux desprit or works of malice and irony, which 
are blind alleys in this age. And I see much evidence that 
the old form is alive. The question is whether it will ultimately 
be discarded as the result of that restless exploration of the 
spiritual hinterland, that ever stranger adventure into new 
realms of consciousness, which is undoubtedly in progress and 
which alone contains the seeds of life. Not a very interesting 
question, perhaps, since it is certain that every authentic new 
conquest in that region will find its fit expression, which cannot 
be forecast. But as long as we are human beings in a world 
of space, time and matter it may be doubted whether expression 
in words will ever dispense altogether with the created character 
and the connected action. 

Meanwhile, within that framework, it is heartening to see 
so much brave work being done. Nothing perhaps (though I 
have hopes of Mr. Arnold Bennett and Mr. D. H. Lawrence) 
of the same order as this masterpiece from the last generation, 


Cassell. 


Giovanni Verga’s Mastro-Don Gesualdo, that Mr. Lawrence has 
translated. Verga, who died in 1922 and, according to the 
biographical note, is recognised in Italy as the greatest of Italian 
writers of fiction, except Manzoni, is almost unknown here. 
Yet he can claim a place beside Hardy and the Russians. At 
first you think that with so much clamour there can be no depth. 
The scene is a village of South Sicily, and the noise of shouting 
and quarrelling deafens the ear; the intricacy of the action, 
in which everyone’s whole life seems to consist of violent inter- 
ference with everyone else’s affairs, numbs the mind; while 
the heat of the parched sub-tropical setting, the imminence of 
the brute forces of nature, produces an almost physical lassitude. 
But soon every detail of this Latin exuberance takes on a deep 
significance ; these shouting, gesticulating, conspiratorial figures 
with their intrigues and their superstitions, their squalid poverty 
and their brutal materialism, become solid and real, not as 
sociological diagrams, but as part and parcel of an imaginative 
and tragic conception. Outwardly what is portrayed is a 
phase of society in decay, an interrelated feudal gentry (the 
period is 1821 to 1837) mostly degraded to the state of peasants 
living on like mites in an ancient cheese, and peasants degraded 
to animals, all hating one another and all scrambling for money. 
Money, for the Latins are realists and life is hard, is the beginning 
and the end of all things ; money, save for the doting and the 
pathetically helpless, is the only thought in every mind, whatever 
the occasion, whether marriage, funeral, christening, procession 
of images, village business or revolution. And every occasion 
is a hubbub of the same screams and brawls. ‘“ Gesualdo began 
to tear his hair, to bite his arms, to spit into the sky”; that 
is the note throughout. The humanities and decencies as we 
know them, the keeping oneself to oneself, are completely 
absent. But the spirit is not that of stark realism, much less 
of satire or irony. There is hardly a word of tenderness or love, 
no word to say what the author thinks about it all. He has 
neither sneers nor sentimental pity for the futility of the process 
summed up in the career of Gesualdo Motta, the peasant who 
by sheer force of will wrings wealth from a reluctant soil and 
a hostile community, only to find it breed misery and more 
misery. Yet we are moved as we are only moved when the 
created figures are the outcome of a tragic comprehension tran- 
scending and including pity. There could be no better or truer 
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example of the mystery of art; for here is its high and deep 
peace, and yet the material is effervescent rage. The climax, 


Gesualdo’s lingering death in his daughter’s palace at Palermo 


(he had married her to a duke), is one of the great scenes of 


modern literature. 


In a smaller, gentler way, Miss Kaye-Smith, too, is a true 
In all externals there could be no completer contrast 
to Verga. He, as Mr. Lawrence says, is an aristocratic writer, 
not easy reading. She is so fluent and easy that you are tempted 
to dismiss her as mild stuff. And to take up The George and the 
Crown after Verga is to pass from a scene of primitive violence 
and ancient abuses to one where the long process of civilisation 
has mellowed man and the earth into a harmony of decent 
We are in Sussex, in that valley where the Ouse 
winds between chalk downs from Lewes to Newhaven ; it is a 
landscape of which the |almost over-refined elegance accords 
perfectly with the ordered lives of the country folk in the story, 


writer. 


kindliness. 


their mutual helpfulness, their patience, their small but acute 
domestic difficulties. Then we are in Sark, whither Daniel, 
son of a shiftless publican, is driven by unprosperous love (Belle, 
seduced by the son of a thrifty publican, had clutched for a 
moment at Daniel and then married her seducer) to seek work 
with his mother’s kinsmen. Sark, which gives Daniel a wife, 
gives the author, with its churlish islanders, the foil to Sussex 
required by her scheme, which turns on the effect wrought in 
Daniel by his brief year of married bliss. His Rose dies in 
child-birth, but, when he returns to Sussex to be again entangled 
with the discontented Belle, his marriage saves his life and the 
lives of others from disaster at the critical moment of misguided 
passion. ‘‘ It became an island, and the rest of life the empty 
sea. That year of his married life, belonging to the stranger, 
the strange land and the strange language, was none the less his 
heart’s true home and abiding sweetness.” Sentimental ? Not 
really. For all the softness, the brute facts of life are no more 
shirked or sentimentalised than they are in Verga. Again, all 
the characters are admirably realised. Finally, style, plot, the 
characters and their relations, all are interdependent parts of a 
harmony proceeding from a genuine inner impulse. The im- 
pulse, the feeling about life, has none of Verga’s intensity ; by 
comparison it is a faint and blurred comprehension, but it is 
genuine and faithfully followed. The result is that we are 
continually surprised by a sense of depths unsuspected ; there 
seems nothing much in this commonplace narration, and then 
suddenly we see that the characters and their world are solid. This 
author has a rare power of suggestion by understatement. I am 
told that her books (there is now a collected “Sussex” edition) 
are all much the same. If they are all as good as this, her popu- 
larity suggests that things cannot be in so bad a way as we 
sometimes think. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


*“Q” ON SOME VICTORIANS 


Charles Dickens and Other Victorians. By Sm Arruur QuILLER- 
Coucn. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Those who have seen Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s previous 
volumes will know what to expect in this one. The lectures 
appear as they were delivered, with the famous ‘* Gentlemen ”’ 
still stubbornly in the foreground, and with all the asides, 
digressions, quotations and personal memories with which we 
are so familiar. One lecture, nominally on Dickens, opens 
with a tribute to Walter Raleigh, then recently dead—richly 
deserved, and admirably expressed, but curiously out of place 
on the printed page. In another lecture on Dickens, a casual 
reference to Tennyson calls up a fragment of a family journal, 
in which the poet is found at Polperro, seeking local colour 
for the Idylis. The mention of that truly great and good man, 
Michael Sadler, forms the excuse for a reminiscence of his 
descendant, the present Sir Michael. The consideration of 
Disraeli’s flamboyant style suggests a hint to Indian students 
to drop Oriental metaphor on this side of Suez. Because 
Pendennis went to Oxbridge, we have a page of denunciation 
of the novelists’ habit of portmanteauing the names of the two 
Universities ; and because Thackeray knew little of country 
gentlemen, we are plunged into a long paragraph from Trollope, 
who knew much. Whatever the title of the lecture, one never 
is sure that Shakespeare, Homer, Hazlitt, Dumas, or Fulke 
Greville (of Jesus College) will not turn up. ‘The book is rather 
like a Bidding Prayer; and a man not good at dates must be 
sadly bewildered as the phantasmagoria passes before him. 
“Woe,” cries Sir Arthur, “on these divisions of time which 
prevent a Lamb from making the acquaintance of Lewis Carroll.”’ 
These lectures almost achieve the miracle. 
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More than once Sir Arthur reminds us what his positig, 
is; but he is less like the professor at the desk than like pj, 
colleague at the Breakfast Table. Fortunately his board i 
abundantly supplied, and the undergraduates beneath it ca) 
pick up plenty of crumbs. He reminds us of Lucullus in Horage, 


who, when asked by a praetor for a hundred theatrical costume, J 


opened his wardrobes, and bade the praetor choose amo 
five thousand. No one, reading these lectures, can deny that 
they are the overflowings of a richly-stored mind, from whig 
the scribe can at any moment bring forth things new and olf, 
There is, of course, much repetition: some things, whethe 
true or not, are at any rate said three times; and there ay 
several points made in these lectures which we remember jp 
Shakespeare's Workmanship. But “all this is portable, wit) 
other graces weighed"; and if there is a certain lack of pr. 
cision also, we may recall the dictum of Burke, that “ it is the 
nature of all greatness not to be exact.” 

For, while it is easy to find fault with this method of teaching, 
one cannot but recognise its effectiveness. Sir Arthur has beep 
severely criticised for it; and he knows it. The fact remains 
that these lectures “ get there.” The volupias, gaudia, anj 
discursus that make up the farrago of this book somehow achieve 
their end. The pages on Dickens, for example, which at first 
sight seem nothing but an aimless wandering to and fro, leave 
us at the conclusion with a most vivid picture of the man and 
the writer; one fully worthy to be put alongside of those of 
Chesterton and of Gissing. And, though they make up half 
the book, we realise that the purpose has after all been attained 
without undue longwindedness; nay, that possibly it could 
have been attained in no other way. Sir Arthur has pleasantly 
deluded us; with windlasses and with assays of bias he has, 
by indirections, found directions out. 

All critical opinions have their root and ground in the character 

of the critic. Those who have any knowledge of Sir Arthw 
will therefore expect to find in his judgments a certain largeness 
of generosity; and they will not be disappointed. He is 
catholic, despite a few small prejudices to which he himself 
owns. He loves most the lavish and abounding men—Shake- 
speare, Burke, Scott. Hesees the staginess and sentimentality of 
Dickens ; he recognises, as all men of taste must recognise, his 
occasional terrible lapses of style; he censures him for his 
choice of his father and his mother as copy, and above all for 
his caricature of Hunt as Harold Skimpole ; he notes his in- 
justices to lawyers, doctors, and ministers of religion ; but he 
loves him for his universal and Chaucer-like humanity. The 
‘* simple catholic gift that makes Dickens great is his inestimable 
gift of charity.” It is in the same spirit that despite all Disraeli’s 
affectations (his atrocious bad grammar he does not mention) 
he forgives him much for the humanity of Coningsby and Sybil. 
It is this, on the other hand, that, with all his perhaps exagger- 
ated estimate of Thackeray’s flowing and limpid style, leaves 
him with a sense of distaste. He thinks Thackeray cruel; 
and, though he makes a strong effort to explain and excuse that 
cruelty, he cannot get over it. And it is this that makes him 
love (as who can help loving ?) Mrs. Gaskell. Of her, indeed, 
he speaks as if she still lacked due appreciation. Did not New- 
man admire her above all other novelists ? We cannot wish 
a word of Sir Arthur's notice of Cousin Phillis away ; but we 
had always thought that it already had won an assured position 
as the most perfect idyll in the language ; not less finished than 
anything in Jane Austen, yet far higher, because it penetrates 
far more deeply into the springs of human nature. 

All this shows that Sir Arthur bases his judgments on other 
than merely critical principles. When he comes to Trollope 
he reverts to more ordinary canons; but here again we think 
he is right. Trollope is a standing example of Bentley’s saying 
that no man was ever written down except by himself: his 
Autobiography killed his reputation. It is pleasant to see that 
the suicide was only “ attempted ” after all. Whether a com- 
plete edition of his works ought to be republished, as Sir Arthur 
thinks, is another question. We well remember the meeting 
of two people, each of whom had read a score of Trollope’s 
novels. . . . They found they had nothing in common ; their 
lists were mutually exclusive. But fifteen or twenty would 
well repay reprinting ; and we hope some publisher will think 
they will repay him. 

As is invariably the case with books published by the Cam- 
bridge Press, the printing is admirable. We have noticed 
but one error—Robert Ellesmere (p. 39) ; we are not sure whether 
Polperre (p. 6) is another error or an excess of accuracy. There 
are different versions of Lady Clara Vere de Vere (p. 161); but 
did the gardener Adam ever laugh at the claims of long 

descent ? 
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CAVOUR’'S TRAINING 


Early Life and Letters of Cavour, 1810-1848. By A. WuyTe. 
Clarendon Press. 15s. 


There was a time when it was a kind of treason to the 
nineteenth century to suggest that the solution found for the 
problem of Italy’s chaos was not perhaps after all the best. The 
creation of a single national State seemed so entirely in keeping 
with the spirit of the age and with the hopes of constitutional 
democracy that few would have admitted that any federal 
arrangement would have answered her needs or satisfied her 
ambitions. The books of Mr. King and Professor Okey brought 
out what had been rather overlooked : the immense difficulties 
that Italian history opposed to the success of a national insti- 
tution. Italian history is not the history of Italy, but the 
history of States and institutions either greater or less than 
Italy. To create a single State on the basis of these emotions 
and traditions was almost a tour de force. In practice, as readers 
of those books know, Italian powers have been cruelly ham- 
pered by the memories and habits of this past : not merely by 
local antipathies and differences, but also by the city state 
atmosphere which Italian politicians breathe. 

There were three reasons for confidence or hope at the time. 
The first was the unifying effect of Napoleon’s government : the 
second the unifying effect of Garibaldi’s campaigns and the red 
shirts that had carried their message to all these separate 
peoples: the third the genius of the statesman to whom Italy 
owed her remarkable success in finding her way through all the 
jealousies and the ambitions of the intriguing Powers to the 
solution he designed for her. 

Mr. Whyte, in this interesting and careful book, examines 
Cavour’s eareer from his birth in 1810 up to the day when he 
entered the Parliament of Piedmont in 1848. The most im- 
portant fact about that career is that it plunged him in the 
atmosphere of nineteenth century liberalism. He inherited 
democratic sympathies from his mother, a Swiss of Huguenot 
ancestry, and business aptitude from his father. Prevented by 
his tastes and opinions from settling down to the life of a 
courtier or a soldier, he took to railway enterprise and managing 
his father’s estate. Now a man who worked at agriculture, 
railway development, finance and mills, was bound to acquire the 
outlook of the enlightened business man which was the founda- 
tion of the liberalism of the early nineteenth century, and he was 
bound also to see the immense importance of Italian unity. 
Cavour’s own experience made him nationalist in this sense. 
The kind of problem he studied made him think of Italy rather 
than of Piedmont, Venice, Tuscany, Rome and Naples as 
separate States, and helped him to understand the economic 
problems that a country which had lived in these separate units 
would have to master. But there was another aspect of these 
years that is all-important. Cavour used them in learning about 
the politics of other countries. A man of immense industry, he 
made a thorough study of the politics of France, England, 
Switzerland. This study affected him in two ways. It made 
him a brilliant diplomatist, for he understood Europe and he 
could walk the most perilous path any Italian ever took without 

stumbling. It gave him also his special liberal outlook on 
Italian politics. In a country where tradition encouraged a 
certain violence and emotionalism in politics, Cavour had the 
self-eontrol and the common sense and the feeling for liberty 
that he acquired in this atmosphere. Mr. Whyte puts in an 
epigram what Cavour’s training had done for him : 

As far as it was possible for one who had no inner knowledge 
of what went on in the chancelleries of Europe Cavour’s grasp of 
foreign politics was both sound and thorough. Scarcely less useful 
to him than his knowledge of foreign countries was his ignorance 
of his own. He had never been anythere in Italy outside Piedmont 
except for one solitary visit to Milan, Venice and Trieste. It saved 
him from provincialism. He viewed Italy as a whole, and, ignoring 
the quarrels and jealousies of individual States, he looked at the 
Italian question with a breadth of view which was rare among 
the statesmen of the time. 


This was the man who carried Italy through the crisis that 
emancipated her and turned eight States into one. Then came 


the catastrophe. Fate, which allowed Garibaldi, whose work 
was done, to live to old age, removed at the age of fifty the 
one man who was really indispensable ; and Italy launched on 
this new and perilous course, has never found again the qualities 
that were combined in this remarkable mind. 





IRISH VERSE 


A Golden Treasury of Irish Verse. Edited by LENNox Rosinsoy, 
Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


Judging by the rapid succession of anthologies of Irish , 
there is a halt before Tara; or, in other words, a period for stock. 
taking hascome. The present selection, in general excellence and 
compass, rivals the well-known compilation by T. W. Rolleston 
and Stopford Brooke, which only included the earlier work of 
such pioneers of the modern school as Mr. W. B. Yeats and Mr, 
George Russell (A. E.). Mr. Lennox Robinson has been distant 
in his choice, for he includes such writers as Congreve, Thomas 
Parnell, Emily Bronté, Arthur O’Shaughnessy, and by syn- 
pathy, no doubt, Lionel Johnson. William Blake is absent, 
though on this principle he is surely one of “the Blakes of 
Galway’! A few modern names are missing, such as that of 
James H. Cousins, whose verse at least excels] the unproven 
work of later writers which has been admitted to these pages, 
Generally, however, the selection is admirable. The poems are 
arranged according to subject or mood, and the gradual transition 
or dovetailing is skilful and pleasant. 

Most of them, naturally, are modern, for Anglo-Irish poetry 
as an art, rather than a political weapon, is of comparatively 
recent development. Many famous poems of purely patriotic 
excellence will not be found here. The rhetorical tradition of 
English poetry, during the eighteenth century, lingered out a 
provincial existence in Ireland, and after the Union the Dublin 
Parliament seems to have lived on in oratorical numbers. 

Most critics, if asked to name the pervading note of modern 
Irish poetry, would evoke “The Celtic Twilight” and condemn 
the school, briefly, to that nebulous though lovely region of 
the enchanted senses; yet it is instructive to note how little 
that mood prevails in this almost exhaustive selection. The 
critical and popular effect of that exotic phase seems to have 
been much larger than its actual condensation in poetry, and its 
chief result has been a new and careful delicacy of technique. 
It is now conceded, for instance, that the Nineties do not merely 
connote the Decadents and that other powerful forces were 
evolving ; in like fashion, through the Irish Twilight phase a 
quieter but more effective influence was working. The literal 
translation of the Gaelic Love Songs of Connaught by Dr. 
Douglas Hyde was a turning point: Synge and the folk drama- 
tists followed. To such direct influences later poets proved 
more susceptible. It is therefore significant that Mr. Lennox 
Robinson has quoted many beautiful versions of Gaelic poetry. 
Irish folk song in English chiefly resulted in unconscious humour 
and traditional pedantry, for it was an attempt by the folk to 
express native idioms and forms in a strange adopted language 
of contrary structure. Here is a typical stanza from an anony- 
mous ballad, The Galway Races, quoted by Mr. Robinson : 


It’s there you'll see confectioners with sugar-sticks and dainties 
The lozenges and oranges, lemonade and the raisins : 

The gingerbread and spices to accommodate the ladies, 

And a big crubeen for threepence to be picking while you’re able. 


This is really a serious attempt to convey Irish assonance and 
measure. By contrast, we may take a few simple lines, trans- 
lated by Edward Walsh : 


My hope, my love, we will go 

Into the woods, scattering the dews, 

Where we will behold the salmon, and the ouse!l in its nest, 
The deer and the roe-buck calling, 

The sweetest bird on the branches warbling, 

The cuckoo on the summit of the green hill ; 

And death shall never approach us 

In the bosom of the fragrant wood ! 


Or At Mass, a passing fragment, translated by Mr. Robin 
Flower : 
Ah! light, lovely lady with delicate lips aglow ! 
With breast more white than a branch heavy laden with snew! 
When my hand was lifted at Mass to salute the Host 
I looked at you once and the half of my sou! was lost. 


The mental idiom and quality of these quotations is apparent. 
Direct versions of, or adaptations from, Gaelic literature by such 
contemporary writers as Mr. James Stephens, would seem to 
prove that the native strata will still be quarried extensively, 
and that in fact the process of transformation is not complete. 
On the other hand, the later work of Mr. W. B. Yeats, bare and 
personal in method, with affinities towards Donne and Landor, 
and evident influence on others, would seem to indicate anothet 
and more individual tendency. 

This anthology will be a permanent pleasure to most readers. 
By choice and proportion it is also excellent criticism. 
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STRAWS 


IN THE WIND 


By COMMANDER H. G. STOKER, D.S.O., R.N. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF HIS ADVENTURES DURING 
THE WAR AS CAPTAIN OF THE SUBMARINE A.E. 2. 


A.E. 2 was the first submarine to get through the Turkish defences in the Dardanelles and enter the Sea of 


Marmora. A book of great interest to all. 
Daily Mail says:— 


Illustrated. 10/6 net 


“* This is the breathless story by Captain Stoker of his most gallant enterprise in making 
through the Dardanelles during the war. We commend the book to the public.” 





the first passage 


SOLDIERS AND OTHERS I HAVE KNOWN 


By Major-General SIR JOHN ADYE, K.C.M.G., C.B. 


Reminiscences that cover nearly half a century of military service in all parts of the world. 


15/- net 


Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


FIRST REVIEWS 


Morning Post.—“ A capital book—will please soldiers and civilians alike.” 


Daily Telegraph.—" A 


volume crowded with interesting matter.”—Daily Mail.—“ Excellent and amusing reminiscences.” Court 
Journal.—‘‘ One of the best military books of reminiscences.” 





MOORLAND MYSTERIES 


By J. K. BATESON 


A charming volume on Dartmoor mysteries and life. 


10/6 net 
Illustrated by twenty half-tone plates. Demy 8vo. 


The Daily ape “* Delightful book in which every moorland lover will soon find himself absorbed.” 


Sunday Times.— 


e of the pleasantest books published for some years past.” 





THEATRICAL IMPRESSIONS 


By JULES LEMAITRE 


7/6 net 


Essays and Sketches from the famous series entitled “‘ Impressions de Theatre,” selected and translated by Frederic Whyte. 


Daily News.—“ Admirably chosen and translated collection.” 


fine mind could have given us such criticism.” 


Morning Post.—‘ A great critic. Only a 





WINIFRED BOGGS’ POWERFUL NEW NOVEL. 


ASHMORLANDS 
Winifred Boggs is the author of “ The Sale of Lady Daventry,” 
the novel that created a sensation. 


The Lady.—“ This is a any that grips.” 
The Times.—“ It is told with spirit.” 


THE HOUSE OF FINNY 
By HENRY J. THOMPSON 


A first novel. A clever, amusing story. 
Western Mail.—** Herbert Jenkins have enrolled a worthy recruit to their 
lery of humorous writers.’ 


THE ISLE OF ENCHANTMENT 
By S. ANDREW WOOD 
A delightful romance. 


BRENDA ENTERTAINS 
By A. B. COX, the well-known contributor to Punch. 7/6 net 
aily Telegraph.— Mr, Cox has created a character it will be hard to 


7/6 net 





7/6 net 





7/6 net 





an et. 
unch.—“ I prescribe Brenda as an excellent tonic.’ 
Daily Express.—“ Delightful.” 


THE TIGER OF TIBET 
By GERALD BURRARD. 2nd. ed. 7/6 net 


The Times Literary Supplement.— The reader of adventure stories will 
oe it hard to lay this one aside once he has penctrated into the ‘ Tiger's 
air.” 

The Field.—“ Packed with adventure from first to last.” w 

Truth.—* Seldom have I read anything more breathlessly exciting.” 


THE STOLEN SCAR 

By GRET LANE, Author of “‘ The Saga of Sally Bird,”’ a very 

successful first novel. 7/6 net 
Joan Archer’s father is in jail for robbery. Joan determines to 

prove his innocence, and to bring the real perpetrators of the crime 


to justice. 
East Anglian Daily Times.—“ A tale which will make a strong apreal.” 


IN A SHALLOW CUP 

By PHILIPPA COOK 3/6 net 
Harry and Audrey Lawrence have known eight years of perfect 

matried life. Harry and Audrey are devoted to each other when 


Zo® comes on the scene. A novel of great dramatic power. 
Manchester Evening News.—“ A novel of considerable power.” 














EDGAR JEPSON’S new Treasure Story. 


THE BURIED RUBIES 


Daily Graphic.—“ This is Edgar Jepson in a humorous vein.” 
Daily Telegraph.—* There are hundreds of laughs and as many thrills.” 


THE MASKED WOMAN 

By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 7/6 net 
Professor Salwick is tired of an inactive, academic life, and wants 

to become a crook. An exciting story of the underworld. 


Western Mail.—“ Keeps the imterest glued to its pages from cover to 
cover.’ 


THE LAYTON COURT MYSTERY 
AN ORIGINAL MYSTERY STORY BY A MYSTERIOUS 
AUTHOR 7/6 net 


The Times.— The author is certainly to be commended for his skill in 
construction and for the remarkable ingenuity of his plot.” 


7/6 net 











Truth.—“‘ A remarkably clever detective story.’ 
By GEORGE J. BRENN 7/6 net 
Daily Mail.—“ A most exciting detective novel.’ 


East Anglian Daily | Times.—“ The interest is well maintained, and the 
outcome is Nihon ot 
Truth.—*“ Undeniably engrossing.” 


WHEN ALOES BLOOM 
By EVELYNE CLOSE, Author of “A Human Heart.” 7/6 net 


Western Mail.—*“ Miss Close has written an altogether delightful 
story.” 


BY RIGHT OF CAPTURE 

By MURIEL NELSON 7/6 net 
Lucile Penrhyn is on her way to Granada, when the train is 

attacked by a band of robbers on the Andalusian plain. She is 

rescued by “The Black Wolf,” a notorious robber chief. An 

exciting story of love and adventure in Spain. 


KIM RUFF 

By SIDNEY GOWING, Author of “A Daughter im Revolt” 

and “ Held to Ransom.” 7/6 net 
At fifteen, Kim was a leather-aproned cleaner at the Galleons 

Ironworks, and to Kim the leather apron was but the first rung in 

the ladder that led straight to success. The romance of a man of 

grit. 
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DR. NANSEN’S DIARY 


Sporting Days in Wild Norway. By Dr. Frimtsor NANSEN. 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


The first of these extracts from Dr. Nansen’s diary is dated 
March, 1884, the last July, 1916. There is thus the span of a 
generation between the earliest and the latest pages of the 
selection which he has made for this volume ; and the difference, 
or rather development, in their tone and outlook is underlined 
in the brief but suggestive introduction which Mr. W. Branch 
Johnson contributes. One doubts, at the same time, whether 
the author has made his selection with any conscious purpose of 
illustrating the development of that trend of mind which has 
made him perhaps the most outstanding figure of the League of 
Nations. In Mr. Johnson’s words, “ explicitly, by his choice of 
extracts, he appears as sportsman and nature-lover.” His 
chapter headings bear out the presentation implied by the re- 
striction of his title—‘* Across the Mountains on Ski,” “ Har- 
aldset,”’ “* Winter in the Mountains,” *‘ A Cruise to Iceland and 
Jan Mayen,” “ Shooting in Autumn,” “ Capercailzie Shooting,” 
** The Rondane and Mount Solen.” Primarily, this is a sports- 
man’s book for sportsmen and for lovers of the wild in general. 
His response to the call to ‘“ Go and look beyond the ranges ” 
has been throughout the clue to Dr. Nansen’s many-sided 
character ; and it remains so, for Mr. Johnson tells us that 
he is contemplating a new Arctic adventure. But for him the 
material lure has acquired a spiritual aspect. From his com- 
munion with Nature in the solitudes of the North out of the 
hunter has emerged the humanitarian. 

The casual reader need not be deterred from this essentially 
human book by any fear that Dr. Nansen crams the idealism of 
his philosophy of life, or even much of that philosophy itself, 
down your throat. One has, indeed, to read closely to discover 
the inner significance of what is, superficially, merely the record 
of the adventures of an explorer, sportsman, and naturalist. As 
such it is one of the most alluring of Dr. Nansen’s books, a 
breezy, delightfully picturesque account of hunting and fishing 
trips in his beloved Norway or further afield, alive with the zest 
for adventure, containing humourous and dramatic character 
sketches of the human and animal life of the North and 
entrancing impressions of its scenery. The author’s delightful 
pen and ink drawings, of which eight are excellently reproduced, 
are integrally illustrative of the text, conveying not only the 
scene which he depicts, but something also of the spirit of the 
surroundings which prompt the occasional reflections that 
reveal most intimately his own philosophy of life. Mr. Johnson 
traces the mental and spiritual development of the diarist from 
the light-hearted, but already shrewd and observant, boy of 
twenty-three whom we first meet in these pages through the 
famous explorer of the ‘nineties to the war-time inspirer of the 
League of Nations idea. It is in the later pages of the diary 
that the idealism of the author comes closest to the surface. 
From 1908 to 1916 he prints no extracts. In the interval he 
had entered the political arena in the agitation for the separation 
of Norway from Sweden, had served as his country’s Minister in 
London, had known sorrow of his own in the death of his wife, 
and the sorrow of the world in the war. 

So the Dr. Nansen whom we meet shooting capercailzie in the 
spring of 1916 is different from, though essentially the same as, 
the man whom we last glimpsed shooting in the autumn of 1903. 
In his absorption in his sport he cannot forget the world outside. 
** Amid all this beauty you remember the lamentations of 
millions of women who have lost everything, their friends, their 
husbands. ... . What a nightmare of insanity ; and no one 
is able to stop it—no one.” He is the true neutral, above the 
battle, taking no sides, pitying humanity for the tragic muddle 
it has made of its affairs, but without the least trace of supe- 
riority, himself helping where he can to relieve, groping toward 
the way out, not from this war only, but from the blind entangle- 
ments of modern civilisation from which wars inevitably spring. 
Always throughout his studies, his sports, his explorations, 
shadowed through the pages of this diary, bubbles in his mind 
the problem of civilisation. He sees hope only in a new 
philosophy, a new era “ when spiritual values will again be the 
end and material values only the means,” when “ every spiritual 
discovery, every conquest in the world of spirit, will be greeted 
with the enthusiasm now accorded to material progress,’ and 

when “ mankind will live a greater, simpler, more beautiful 
life.’ As far back as a quarter of a century ago we find him 
crying for ‘‘ some commanding spirit who will change the course 
and lead the way upward in the direction of greater simplicity : 
otherwise the human race is doomed.” ‘* Greater simplicity ” ; 
the germ of the dream of the ideal League of Nations—and 
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to-day the tortuous complexities of the Protocol! Mankind has 
still to seek with Dr. Nansen for that “ something lost beyond 
the ranges.” 


THE COLOUR BAR 


The Menace of Colour. By J. W. Grecory. 
12s. 6d. 

** One-third of the inhabitants of the world rule eight-ninths 
of it, leaving only one-ninth under the control of two-thirds of 
the people.” This sentence sums up the problem stated by the 
Professor of Geology in the University of Glasgow in this able 
book, which is an amplification of his presidential address to the 
Geographical Section of the British Association at its meeting at 
Toronto last year. The book is timely, for the colour bar is 
raising in all parts of the world a series of questions of racial 
association which, though they are essentially interrelated, 
are usually treated as if they were each contained in water-tight 
compartments. Mr. Gregory surveys the main questions of 
racial association each in some detail, but in addition he deals in 
general principles and thus brings the problem as a whole into 
correct perspective. Again, there is no class of world problem 
whose discussion usually creates more heat and less light than 
that of the colour bar. Mr. Gregory, on the other hand, brings 
to his consideration of the twin theses—that “ civilisation is 
endangered by the rising tide of colour; and the progress of 
humanity is embarrassed by the rising tide of colour prejudice ”— 
an admirably scientific and judicial temper. 

White civilisation has created for itself, almost without 
realising it, a Frankenstein’s monster which threatens to destroy 
it. It is in process of impaling itself on the horns of an ugly 
dilemma. It has made the inevitable, but fatal, mistake of 
educating its masters. With numbers decreasing relatively to 
those of the coloured races, it has taken on a task of administra- 
tion, the disproportion of which is brought out in Mr. Gregory's 
sentence quoted above, which may prove to drain it beyond its 
capacity. It is at the same time cutting the ground from 
beneath its own feet by the spread of education, civil and mili- 
tary, and by the extension of democracy under its own beneficent 
rule ; and these two factors, by tending to equalise mankind, 
have undermined its former prestige. On the other hand, the 
white race is largely dependent on the maintenance, in lands held 
by the coloured races, of conditions which would be jeopardised 
by the withdrawal of white supervision. Some over-crowded 
white nations would be ruined if they lost their markets among 
the coloured peoples; and their trade with Asia and Africa 
would be destroyed by restoration of the political conditions 
that prevailed before these continents fell under European 
control. 

Mr. Gregory is content to state the problem suggestively 
rather than to pretend to solve it. He surveys, without excessive 
detail, but with admirable documentation and with the aid of 
excellent maps, the difficulties due to the association of white 
and coloured races and the measures proposed for their solution, 
with special reference to the question of white colonisation in the 
tropics. He discusses the negro and Asiatic problems in North 
America, South America’s present solution by miscegenation, 
the race problems in Africa, the menace of Asia, the peopling of 
Australia, and finally the results of racial interbreeding. Inci- 
dentally he touches upon some significant questions ; for 
example, whether the introduction of African troops into France 
will cause similar decay to that which fullowed the importation 
of negroes into Portugal, and of the alien slaves to whom is 
attributed the decadence of the Latin races of Italy during the 
decline of the Roman Empire. But, beyond advocating a policy 
of racial segregation in mass—which he is careful to distinguish 
from absolute segregation—he leaves the main question which 
he raises unanswered. Whether, however, Europe has taken 
on a task beyond its powers, or, as he seems rather to hope, Asia 
and Africa may continue to advance in sympathetic co-operation 
with the European race instead of under its government, is & 
question whose answer largely depends on such sane and intel- 
ligent study as Mr. Gregory gives it. 


Seeley Service, 


THE MENTALITY OF APES 


The Mentality of Apes. Kegan Paul. 
16s. 

When Thorndike performed his celebrated tests on cats, 
which are quoted in support of every mechanistic theory of animal 
behaviour, he shut the unfortunate creature up in a box, after 
starving it for a short time, and then put food in sight. There 
was a complicated arrangement of strings and levers and 


By WoLFGANG KOHLER. 
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Moods and Fears 





OODS and Fears of various kinds play such an important part 
in the life of every man and woman that it is not in the least 
surprising to find a large proportion of those who have 

adopted the Galton System have been attracted to it by the fact that 
it is the one system which deals successfully with the problem of Moods 
and Fears. 

Take, for example, the question of Moods. Here you have one of 
the biggest problems confronting the man who wishes to develop the 

of his brain to the utmost and to apply them economically and 
purposefully in his business, his profession, his intellectual studies, or 
otherwhere. How often is the ablest mind disabled by an untowara 
mood which, coming how and whence he knows not, robs his brain 
of its capabilities, destroys his energy and confidence, and defeats 
those purposes which, but for the interposition of a “mood,” he might 
have easily achieved? 

The section of the Galton Course which deals with this all- 
important subject is entitled “Moods and the Law of Rhythm” I 
venture to think it will prove of untold value to every man and woman 
who is intelligent enough to appreciate the need for mental efficiency. 
Until we learn how to conquer our bad moods and how to encourage 
and employ our best moods, we can never be truly efficient in mind. 
And it is just this priceless knowledge which this particular lesson 
of the Galton Course gives us. 

The subject of Fears is intensely interesting also, but it is not 
often discussed. One reason is, probably, that few people care to 
admit that they have fears—even to their intimates. 

Yet, in view of the importance of the subject and the serious 
influence it may have upon one’s whole life and career, it is proper 
that an endeavour should be made to recognize what Fears are and 
how they may be conquered—as they can be undoubtedly. 

There are, of course, two kinds of Fear, or, perhaps, I should say 
there are two directions in which fear may operate. Your fear may 
be a hindrance and a misery; on the other hand, it may be a help, 
operating as a valuable stimulus to action in a right direction. 

But what of that prevalent kind of vague fear which hangs like a 
leaden weight around the necks of men and women, holding them back 
when they might go forward and poisoning all the joys and pleasures of 
life? Of that kind of fear—and its endless consequences—only those 
can speak who have experienced them. 

“If I could only have conquered my fears,’ said a business man 
to me the other day, “J should have been infinitely more successful 
and—what is of greater importance to me—I should have been far 
happier all my life.” 

Few will be disposed to scoff at this man’s avowal: scoffing effects 
nothing. The man’s fear was real. It may have been irrational, 
but it was a fear which clutched his heart-strings and prevented him 
from being a normal man. 


The mischief of an irrational fear is precisely that it does influence 
us, evilly, in spite of all reasoning. Fears defy reasoning. You can 
analyse them, track them to their source, and give a scientific definition 
of them—but they will persist in spite of all. 


THE CONQUEST OF FEAR. 


Explanation and analysis therefore will not help the sufferer to get 
rid of his or her fears. What is strictly needed is a régime such as 
that given in the Galton System. 

Fear is one of the many hitherto untouched phases of mind-training 
which enter into this extraordinarily useful Course; and it is dealt 
with successfully and in a manner which has elicited the highest praise. 
The distinguished psychologist who is the author of the System says that 
he has personally analysed several thousand cases of fears. From the 
ableness with which he handles this obscure, but vital, subject I am 
very ready to believe that. 

Fears—and the régime required to effect their elimination—are 
thoroughly discussed, scientifically and constructively. There is little 
likelihood that anyone studying this section of the Course will fail to 
find an assured means of finally conquering his or her béte-noire— 
whether it be lightning, insects, the future, burial alive, crossing bridges, 
or any other of the multitude of “ Dead hands” that are laid upon the 
heart of humanity. 

I have already—in a previous article—expressed my deep conviction 
that the possibilities of beneficent mind-training are very far from being 
confined to the betterment of brains in a business sense. 

That great benefits are derived in that direction I should be the last 
to deny: in fact I will say, positively, that a young man cannot take a 
step better calculated to ensure success in his business or professional 
career than to secure and study the Galton Course. 

But there are much greater fields of lasting usefulness for the Galton 
System: there is an immensely larger public of men and women who 
have no desire (or no need) for a “ bigger salary” or a better business 
position, but who, nevertheless, find a great need of something which 
only the Galton System can give—a need of self-understanding and 
of self-direction, a need of something to prolong or to recapture the 
interests, the vitality and the enthusiasms which make life so intensely 
enjoyable in youth. 

Boredom—the rat which gnaws at the root of happiness—cannot 
exist when the powers of the mind have been reaffirmed and strength- 
ened by this eminently sane and sound system of mental training. 

There is practically no limit to the possibilities of mind-training. 
Our knowledge of the capacities and the workings of the human brain 
has been tremendously increased in recent years—and each year makes 
us more competent to understand, and to manage, that marvellous organ. 
Progress to the present state of knowledge has been slow and difficult. 
The earliest teachers devoted themselves to the development of the 
Memory, believing that to be the supreme factor in what we call intellect. 

Those crude ideas have passed away, and with the Galton System 
to aid and direct him any man may set himself to the agreeable and 
profitable task of developing his mentality and thereby facilitating the 
advancement of all his interests—social, intellectual, commercial or 


professional. Cuartes Murrey. 





The Galton System 


whose work in this direction is famous throughout the 
world. The Galton Course has been justly described 
as “the master course.” It deals with important phases of 
mental training which have never before been dealt with. 

The Galton Course is completely up-to-date and trains 
every faculty of the mind upon soundly practical and 
natural lines. There are no mnemonics or other artificial aids. 

The Galton Course is admirably designed to serve not only the 
purposes of those whose primary aim is business or professional 
advancement, but also that far larger class who realize that mental 
efficiency is strictly essential not only in the work of life but in every 
aspect of life. 

The Galton Course is offered in the strong confidence that none can 
fail to derive large benefit from it, and that the principles taught in its 
12 lessons will enable the student—no matter of what age or sex—to 
attain with surety any reasonable ambition. 

‘Brains rule the world,” and rule it, moreover, from the domestic 
hearth to the steps of the throne. There is no field of human endeavour 
in which brain-power is not the dominating factor. Even those opera- 
tions which we describe as “ manual ” owe their efficiency to the powers 
of the mind. The stroke of the navvy’s pick-axe, the swing of the 
golfer’s club, the precision of the artisan’s chisel, the skill of the athlete, 
are as dependent upon the brain for their efficiency as the pen of the 
author, the gestures of the actor, the brush of the artist, or the knife of 

© surgeon. The successful worker or operator in any trade, business, 
or profession is always—frst and foremost—a man of efficient mentality. 


I the production of an eminent English psychologist 





of Mind Training 


There, in brief, is the case for the GALTON SYSTEM. 
It ensures that efficiency, it gives that mastery which leads 
to successful achievement. 


The Galton Course is fully explained in “The Golden 
Book,” which also contains a brief outline of each lesson and 
a summary of the entire Course. Copies of this book will 
be sent, free and post free, to any address upon receipt of a postcard or 
the following coupon :— 
iT Sea vt or «ty stat chee Acute ai ai 


Secretary C. N.S, 25-4-25. 


The Galton Institute of Mind Training, 
90 GT. RUSSELL STREET 
(adjoining the British Museum), LONDON, W.C. 1. 
Please post me (free and post free) a copy of “ The Golden 
Book” with particulars of your method of instruction, cost of 
fees for the course, etc. 
It is understood that in sending this coupon I do not incur 
any expense or obligation of any kind. 
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fastenings whereby the box was closed up, and in the tearing 
about which followed on its incarceration, the animal would by 
chance hit upon the movement necessary for its release. After 
several such experiences it was found that the animal was able 
to free itself more and more quickly, and eventually it “learnt” 
the way out. 

It was concluded from this that chance movements which led 
to successful results were linked together into “ chained reflexes,” 
that the animal made none but “‘ natural ”’ responses, which were 
so linked together, and that either the frequency of successful 
movements was always higher than that of unsuccessful, or 
eliminated ones, and thus caused their habitual persistence, or 
the persistence which had to be explained was due to the pleasure 
which accompanied the success. 

This was all very satisfactory, and man resumed his superior 
position as a freak of nature, because he alone possesses insight 
and intelligence while cats and dogs are mere machines. Of 
course, this was not exactly true of the American psychologists, 
because they at least hoped to mechanise humanity, but at any 
rate there was a peculiar complexity about mankind, however 
machine-made it might be. 

During the war Professor Kéhler was investigating chim- 
panzees in Teneriffe, and he could not help finding them more 
intelligent than even he had expected. The important charac- 
teristic of his experiments, as distinguished from those of 
Thorndike, was that the situations were—to adult humans, at 
any rate—simple ; it was not expected that they would be able 
to understand the complexity of Thorndike’s box, which might 
even puzzle a human being, let alone a cat. 

K6hler’s experiments consisted in the main in placing food in 
such a position, either beyond the bars of a cage, or high up near 
the roof, so that the animal could not reach it with his hand in 
the ordinary way. 

When the food was placed beyond the bars they were given 
sticks, and eventually, after a little messing about, they placed 
the point of the stick behind the food and drew it to them. 
Later on they would perhaps be given a stick which would not 
reach the food. but which would reach as far as a longer stick. 
They tried to get the food directly, failed, then went for the 
longer stick, and at last attained their end. When the food was 
hung up in the roof they dragged boxes under it, and climbed 
up; they tried to suspend one box in the air above another 
when one alone was not enough, but, having only a dim under- 
standing of simple statics they had to be shown how to place one 
box on another. 

The whole point of their behaviour is that it is always definitely 
directed towards an end, and once started it is carried out with a 
smoothness and deliberation which makes an explanation in terms 
of a chance concatenation of movements hopeless. And besides, 
the movements themselves are always different on different occa- 
sions, so that any one movement which may be “stamped in” 
by the pleasures of success is seldom, if ever, repeated, and an 
explanation has to be put forward for the curious way in which 
movements are modified to fit in with modifications in the exter- 
nal situation—roughness of the ground, etc. Besides this, in 
many cases. when, for example, the chimpanzee has to fetch 
a stick to pull in food, he has to turn his back on the objective, 
and perform an act which in itself is useless, but which, taken in 
connection with other acts, is part of a purposive whole scheme 
of activity. It is interesting to notice that when they have to 
change the relation of their own bodies to the objective, they 
do not find much difficulty in carrying out the task, but in one 
set of experiments they had to shove the objective away from 
them in order to get it round an obstruction, and this feat was 
almost beyond them: they kept on changing the direction of 
motion of the objective and then correcting themselves. 

A new notion has to be introduced—the notion of wholes or 
** gestalten,” as it were spread out in time, with direction, and 
such that the parts which make them up only have meaning in 
the particular system of which they are members. 

All that Kéhler does in his book is to attack the mechanistic 
theories of Thorndike and Watson, and assert that chimpanzees 
have “insight”; that is to say, they are able in some sense to 
appreciate the relations between parts of situations and their 
significance. He does not wish to make any remarks about their 
mental goings-on in terms of “ understanding” the situation, 
or “knowing” the use of implements, nor does he enter into a 
discussion of the dynamic “ gestalt,” with which he deals 
in another work. 

This is undoubtedly the most important book on animal 
psychology which has appeared for many years. It is written 
by a man who is neither an anthropomorphist nor a mechanist, 
and yet who combines the sympathy of the one with the scientific 


I 


attitude of the other. The impasse is made perfectly Clear, ang 
the necessity for some new psychological concept is obvious, 


In the appendix there is a paper on the “ Psychology 


Chimpanzees.” It is fascinating. He describes them adorni 
themselves, weaving patterns with leaves, but displaying suitah, 
artistic temperament when urged to do it in a certain Way. 
dancing round a box, defending one another, chastising on 
another, pleading, and currying favour. Their emotiong 
responses are extensive, the whole of their bodies being b 
into play, but they never laugh, and regard that activity jp 
humans with considerable distrust. 
If that Chimpanzee were dressed 
And let his whiskers grow 
How like that Chimpanzee would be 
To Mr. So-and-So. 


CERAMICS 


Pottery and Porcelain. A handbook for Collectors. Translated 
from the Danish of Emm. Hannover. Edited by Bernagp 


RackHaAM. Benn. 8 vols. £3 3s. 
The Early Ceramic Wares of China. By A. L. Heraezinetoy. 
Benn. 12s. 6d. 


Pottery and Porcelain have lately been attracting the wider 
attention which is their due, thanks to the indefatigable energies 
of Messrs. Benn who have now added this encyclopedic survey 
of the whole field of ceramics to their series of elaborate mono. 
graphs. The art of compressing world-wide knowledge of a 
entire department of learning into a handy book of reference 
flourishes better on the Continent than here, but it is not often 
that such an enterprise has the benefit of qualities which Dr. 
Hannover displays; a sense of proportion, and a lively artistic 
judgment leavened with sound pedantry. These three volumes 
are something better than a collector’s handbook ; collectors, 
after all) have the costly monographs within reach, and the 
collector’s “ fancy ” is so often a pair of blinkers, denying him 
any glimpse of contiguous fields. What Dr. Hannover has done 
is to give students and beginners in any branch of this fascinating 
study a short cut to its history and development, in the light of 
the very newest research and discovery. 

The two volumes on European work, Vols. I. and IIL, give 
a wonderfully thorough glance over an exceptionally wide field. 
A Continental scholar must, perhaps, be pardoned for giving what 
may seem to be a more than adequate proportion of his space to 
the manifold Continental potteries of the “‘ Baroque to Empire” 
period, of which his own knowledge is exceptional. The most 
welcome volume to most people will be Vol. II., dealing with the 
Far East, principally China, in a way which makes a bewildering 
and often exasperating subject somehow tangible at last. 
An enormous amount of very modern research is collected and 
embodied here, down to the very latest theory of the mysterious 
** Ju” ware, which for so long was beyond the reach of conjecture. 
The introductory chapter summarises technical processes and 
brings out the importance, both for China and the world, of the 
great event in all ceramic history, the invention of high-fired 
porcelain, which remained, indeed, a Chinese secret for 
centuries. 

It is, perhaps, thankless to grumble over what may seem unfair 
allotment of space in a compressed work of this kind, but 
Antiquity, that is Greece and Rome and their remoter forbears 
before written history, get but short shrift here. Crete and 
Mycenez, civilisations known to us principally by their series 
of quite remarkable forms of pottery, are dismissed in half a 
sentence, on the ground of their artistic detachment from all other 
styles and traditions. But that detachment increases their 
importance smely, rather than detracts from it. As for classical 
antiquity, it remained one of the great currents in pottery design- 
ing, rivalling the steady stream of Chinese influence down te 
our own day. In the exhibition of 1850 it was noticed how strong 
was the tendency to follow the neo-classic styles, even when 
perverted and heavily disguised, and their hold on many moder 
potteries is powerful still. 

The illustrations are admirably representative, and very lavish. 
Bibliographies, appendices, indices are provided after the manner 
which we are apt to take for granted from Continental scholarship, 
without unfortunately, being moved to emulation. 

It is a sign of the growing vogue of Chinese studies that 
Mr. A. L. Hetherington’s Early Ceramic Wares of China went 
out of print the day it was published. This work is now obtain- 
able in abridged popular form with numerous illustrations 
at 12s. 6d. 
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Navarre Books 


THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


LL.D. By JAMES BOSWELL. The First Edition, 
1791. Reprinted Verbatim with the Appendix “The 
Principal Corrections and Additions,” i793. Illustrated 
with photogravure etchings, 50 half-tone plates and a 
facsimile letter. Preface by CLEMENT K. SHORTER. 
3 vols. Royal 8vo. £2. 2s. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF JACQUES 
CASAN OVA. With Introduction, Notes, and two 


photogravures. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, #1. 15s. net. 


CHARLES LAMB. Edited by PERCY FITZ- 
GERALD. ae Works and Correspondence. Known 
as the Enfield Edition. 50 full-page plates in half-tone. 
6 vols. Crown 8vo. £1. 10s. net. 


THE GOLDEN ASS OF LUCIUS 


ULETUS. Translated by WILLIAM ADLING- 
TON. Edited with an introduction by F. J. HARVEY 
DARTON. 12s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DON QUIXOTE. 
Translated by THOMAS SHELTON and a new Preface 
by F. J. HARVEY DARTON, with 22 engraved plates. 
2 vols. Royal 8vo. £1. 15s. net. 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Translated by 
CHARLES COTTON; with a life of Montaigne. Notes 
and Letters. Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Portraits 
and facsimile letter. 5 vols. Royal 8vo. £3. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE TEN PLEASURES OF 
MARRIAGE. Attributed to Mrs. APHRA BEHN; 


with an introduction and the original 20 plates and two 
engraved titles re-engraved. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 17s. 6d. 
net. 


THE HEPTAMERON OF MARGARET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. From the Authentic text of 
Roux de Lincy, with an Essay by PROF. SAINTSBURY, 
M.A. 73 Plates on Japanese Vellum, and 150 Head and 
Tail Pieces. 5 vols. Royal 8vo. £3. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
RABELAIS. | Trans. into English, 1653. Illustrated 


with 100 full-page Plates and numerous decorations by 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. £1. 15s. net. 


ROYAL LOVERS AND MISTRESSES. 
The Romance of Crowned and Uncrowned Kings and 
Queens of Europe. By ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT, with 
six illustrations in photogravure and 13 other engravings. 
1 vol. Royal 8vo. 17s. 6d. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF HARRIETTE 


WILSON. written by HERSELF. Edited by 
THOMAS MOORE. Illustrated with 32 Portraits from 
contemporary sources. Royal 8vo. £1. 2s. 6d. net. 


SPECULUM AMANTIS. Love Poems from 

Rare Song Books and Miscellanies of the Seventeenth 

agg ited by A. H. BULLEN. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 
b . net. 


MUSA P ROTERVA. Love Poems of the 


Restoration. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. 1 vol. Crown 
8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Illustrated. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. net. 


1 vol. 


ALL THE ABOVE BOOKS are printed upon 
thick paper of fine quality, specially made for 
the Navarre Society, and handsomely bound, gilt 
designed backs, top edges gilt, others uncut, and 
are obtainable of all Booksellers. 


THE NAVARRE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
23 New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
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The Second Impression 
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f MALISEET 


By LESLIE REID. 7/6 Nee. 


The Season’s Most Brilliant First Novel. 


‘*A first novel of exceptional quality.” — T4« Kation. 


** The kind of book that pins you to the chimney 
corner.” — Outlook. 


“*A story of unusual character hauntingly 
told.”— Sunday Times. 


‘*Has a striking individual charm.’’— Times 
Literary Supplement. 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 


Read Also 
Till A’ the Seas Gang Dry 


Another brilliant first novel by JOHN INNES, depicting 
Scottish Life and Character, 


The Glory of Don Ramiro 


The first English translation of ENRIQUE LARRETA’S 
famous novel of sixteenth century Spain, Translated by 
I. B. WALTON. 


A. O. Barnabooth 


The diary of a bored multi-millionaire, Translated from the 
French of VALERY LARBAUD by GILBERT CANNAN. 


Each 7/6 Net. 
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“ This invaluable little book—an admirable example of the 
light which may be thrown on a large problem by the 
scrupulous examination of a small portion of the field.” 


—MORNING POST. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMONG BOYS 


By W. McG. €4G-4R_and H. of. SECRETAN, With 
an Introduction by Rt. Hon. H. of. L. FISHER, M.P. 
An enquiry into the whole vital question of juvenile 
unemployment, with special reference to boys, based on 
statistics and experience gained in the Bermondsey district. 
Crown 800, 25. 6d. net. 


PEN AND INK 


By GUY X, POCOCK, Mf. 
A book of practical talks on the Art of Writing. “It isa 
relief to meet anyone who can write on a subject now 
threadbare in a manner not only instructive, but scholarly 
and witty.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Prospectus Post Free. Crown 8e9, 2s. 6d. net. 


Spring List Post Free 


11, CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, WL. 2. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Captains and Kings: Three Dialogues on Leadership. By ANpR& 
Mavurois. Translated by J. Lewis May. Lane. 5s. 

As there is no form in which, at its best, philosophic thought can 
be more agreeably conveyed than in that of the dialogue, so there is 
no form more likely to drift into dullness. M. Maurois happily, aided 
as he has been by a more than adequate translator, succeeds in keeping 
his imaginary disputation between a young Lieutenant of Dragoons 
and a middle-aged teacher of philosophy on a high level of vivacity. 
If not particularly profound these dialogues upon the nature, place 
and scope of Leadership in War and Peace are both interesting and 
provocative. The dispute flits about. Sometimes we find the dragoon 
declaring for intuition as more important in an emergency than reason, 
and at others assuming that reason is the greater asset. ‘The philoso- 
pher certainly allows his one-time pupil to get away with arguments 
against which we feel he could put up quite a good fight. The real 
point of difference is fundamental. The young man is all for person- 
ality, the leadership and rulership of the strong man, the benevolent 
despot. The philosopher stands for that predestined circumstance, 
which looks like chance, and generally has to be accepted as chance. 
The philosopher believes in the good sense of the mass, the dragoon 
is for Captains and Kings; the philosopher is a radical, the dragoon 
an aristocrat ; and one suspects that M. Maurois is emotionally with 
the younger, even when his reason bids him side with the elder dispu- 
tant. 

The dialogues are rendered all the more interesting from the fact 
that their argument is continually fortified by apt illustrations from 
literature and history, the majority of them being taken from the tactics 
and strategy employed by the French Commands during the Great 
War. The confidence with which these illustrations are used to demon- 
strate the value of great leadership, sometimes savours of irony, which, 
however, is quite unintentional, for irony is a weapon that is not used 
in these dialogues. 


William Caxton. By H. R. Piomenr. 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 

This excellent series of biographies is now well into its stride, and 
with the present volume, steps backwards for the first time into the 
fifteenth century. Roadmakers are “ British men and women whose 
lives and achievements have widened human knowledge, eased human 
ills, added to human resources and means of self-expression, and 
strengthened the foundations of civilised society.” The earliest 
English printer certainly deserves that title, notwithstanding that 
he was no inventor, but only the first to bring the new process from the 
Continent. There are, however, experts who wish that some other than 
Caxton had been that first one, for they complain of him that he was 
the forerunner of that kind of publisher who only issues a new book 
after making sure that a previous book of the same kind has been a 
success. They accuse him, in fact, of having had his eye on the profits. 
Mr. Plomer, however, will have none of this ; he stoutly defends his 
hero from such base charges and insists that his only motive was to 
spread knowledge. As it happens, we know too little about him to 
say which is right ; but we can be sure that, unless he was very different 
from most of us, his motives were mixed. Our knowledge of his life 
is indeed tantalisingly meagre. We know that he was born in the 
Weald of Kent ; that he was apprenticed to a mercer in 1488 ; that 
for about thirty years he was a merchant at Bruges; that he set up 
as a printer there when he was about fifty years of age; that three 
years later he returned to England and began printing under the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey; and that in the last fifteen years of 
his life he translated between twenty and thirty books, and printed at 
least a hundred. Mr. Plomer is sensible enough not to fill in the gaps 
with conjecture so much as to colour the general background with 
a picture of the times. The result is a very interesting account of the 
known facts of Caxton’s life and of the various books that he printed. 


Four Way Lodge. By Cuanrtes B. Reerp. 
ReEeEep. Chicago: Pascal Covici. 

This volume is so handsomely attractive that it is perhaps inevitable 
that its literary and artistic contents should prove a little disappointing. 
Not that it is bad, but the hand-made paper, fine type, wide margins 
and beautiful reproductions of what, presumably, are pencil sketches, 
excite expectations that are not realised. ‘The book is concerned with 
stories of travel on the northern shore of Lake Superior, and with 
Indian legends as revealed to the travellers by two notable Ojibwa 
guides, Round the younger Indian a considerable story is woven, 
a story which opens with his inheritance of a hunting ground and a 
bitter feud from a dead uncle, and which closes with the death of his 
enemy. We are given many accounts of Indian magic and Indian 
beliefs, which Mr. Reed seems to take quite seriously, not as folk-lore 
and superstition, but as something actually operating supernaturally 
in Canada to-day. Unfortunately his literary style is as naive as this 
belief, hence we never get that atmosphere of mystery which can make 
the flesh of a sceptic creep. It is the same with the travel stories. 

~, they are quite readable and in their way they do convey some idea 
of the loveliness and delight and danger and toil involved in the 
striking of trails, untravelled by the white man, but there is no thril 
communicated, no desire excited. The descriptions at times are 
almost lyrical, but they are never vivid ; the illustrations tend towards 


The Roadmaker Series. 


Illustrations by Ear. H. 


prettiness rather than vigour, and neither writer nor artist ever rigg 
to the high level of production reached by the engraver, paper- 
printer and binder, who have lavished such care upon their work, 


The Flaming Wheel. By St. Jonn Warrry. The Talbot Prey 
5s 


Irish nature studies cannot be said to abound, and these essays op 
bird and field life in the Counties of Dublin and Wicklow, by the latp 
Miss St. John Whitty, an artist and earnest worker in the wood-carving 
industry, have not only careful if simple observation, but disting 
literary charm at times, and a power of conveying the subtle atmg,. 
phere of shore or wood. They are therefore worthy of welcome 
The studies follow in its course, throughout the year, the flaming whe 
of the sun as it was known in Celtic mythology, from winter when ity 
axle is hidden in cloud, to full summer. Here are glimpses of thy 
saltings of Dublin Bay, the haunt of widgeon, scaup and red-breasteg 
merganser, of the sandhills of North Bull, still wild and frequenteg 
by ringed plover as when the eagles crossed the marshes, where the 
city is, to their eyries on Howth. The first green steps of spring unde 
hedgerow or in wood are noted. The magic of summer rivers that, 
in glens where branches overhang their pools, seem to remember the 
gold which men found long ago in Wicklow and fashioned in cup @ 
torque, is caught and passed into words. 


In Mexican Waters. By G. H. Banninc. Hopkinson. 18s, 

Even continental America cannot quench that intense passion for 
small islands that some men have. Mr. Banning is as romantic 
about them asan English boy. In day-dreams he is a second Robinson 
Crusoe ; in reality he has satisfied his hunger for adventure to th 
extent of cruising on the Pacific coast in a motor yacht. This book 
is an account of the cruise; the humour runs occasionally to face. 
tiousness, but it is an entertaining book and it has some excellent 
photographs. The description of the sea-elephants on Guadalupe 
Island is interesting. These seal-like mammals are twelve to eighteen 
feet long; at one time they were off the Pacific coast in herds, but 
they are now nearly extinct and Guadalupe Island is their las 
refuge. Mr. Banning always had his eyes open for strange creatures 
and tells us of the deep-sea fishes and of the birds that he saw. The 
oddest-sounding thing he describes is his discovery of oysters growing 
on trees—a common sight in lagoons on the west coast of Mexico; 
the oysters fasten themselves to the trunks and to the overhanging 
branches and either by the falling of the water or the growth of the 
trees find themselves eventually four or five feet above the surface. 
Mr. Banning gives us accounts, too, of some of the Indian villages 
and small towns of Mexico. As happens in most remote place 
nowadays he found the queerest mixture of the up-to-date and th 
primitive—wattle-huts, for instance, in which the only furnitur 
was a gramophone resting on an oil-can. He certainly enjoyed his 
cruise and he has evidently enjoyed writing this book. 

The Handbook of Sierra Leone. Richards. 
10s. 6d. 

This volume, compiled by the Assistant Secretary of Sierra Leone 
and published by authority of the Government, constitutes an official 
attempt to have justice done to what the author describes as “ th 
Cinderella of West Africa.” He points out that this, the mother of 
West African colonies, has as a matter of fact succeeded in throwing 
aside the shackles of an evil reputation that once bound the whole 
of the West Coast of Africa; and that the present vastly improved 
conditions of life in Nigeria and the other sister colonies are partly 
due to the painful and costly experience gained by Sierra Leon 
while they yet were little more than cradled. Mr. Goddard is nothing 
if not thorough. With the help of official and unofficial collaboraton 
he has brought together here every possible variety of information 
upon Sierra Leone. The colony’s history, its geography and geology, 
its population, its administration, its finance, trade development, 
and communications, its sport and social life, everything in short 
from the arts and crafts, superstitions and customs, of the natives 
to the organisation of its Boy Scouts and Girl Guides is to be found 
within the compass of this ambitious Handbook. The Assistant 
Colonial Secretary, clearly an enthusiast for his job, wields a light 
as well as a learned pen on occasion, and he does not think it below 
the dignity of his book to tell the reader just what materials best 
resist the destructive tendencies of West African laundresses. 


Unposted Letters. By Joun O’Lonpon. Newnes. 2s. 
Odd Moments. By H. Greennoves Smita. Newnes. 2s. 


Recent additions to the series of Little Books, edited by Joba 
O’London, these small companionable volumes contain a mass 
well-informed if desultory argument about life and literature that 
makes quite entertaining occasional reading, all the more entertaining 
for being at times provocative, as when Mr. Whitten holds that 8 
literary style cannot be consciously and intentionally acquired, whed 
we have the assurance and evidence of Robert Louis Stevenson and 
Andrew Lang to the contrary; or when Mr. Greenhough Smith 
laments our present lack of satirists without explaining that the modem 
popular press does not encourage satire, or recognising apparently that 
the contemporary stage, to say nothing of contemporary biography, 
has produced quite notable satirists. 

In Unposted Letters, Mr. Whitten covers a wide field, as one must 


By T. N. Gopparp. 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


The Life of Sir 
William Osler 


By Harvey Cushing 


was even more than that of a great 

doctor, it was that of a man who 
inspired all with whom he came in touch. 
“ Because of Osler’s interest in the history 
of his profession,” writes the author, “ the 
effort has been made to bring him into 
proper alignment with that most remarkable 
period in the annals of Medicine through 
which he lived.” With many illustrations. 


‘i life of SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


In Two Volumes, 37s. 6d. net. 
Also a limited edition on India Paper, in one 


volume, 50s. net. 100 copies in all; 40 only 
for sale in this country. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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A number of important documents on the following 
subjects are available :— 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE IN 
VARIOUS COUNTRIES 








TRAFFIC IN OPIUM 
CUSTOMS FORMALITIES 
EPIDEMIC DISEASE 
COMMUNICATIONS AND 
TRANSIT 





10-12 Orange Street, W.C.2 







Will you allow us to send full details and list post free on enquiry? a 
CONSTABLE & COMPANY, LIMITED . 















13 REASONS WHY 
The Author believes in FRANCIS BACON. 


Just Published. At all Libraries. 
Demy &vo, pp. 402, cloth gilt, 4@/= net. Postage 6d. 


NOTES ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF 
THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS 


AND POEMS 
By BASIL E. LAWRENCE, LL.D. 
Fifteen years’ study and investigation into this important literary 
question produces this volume, which is sure to receive a respectful 
attention. The author with many years’ experience in English law, 
has endeavoured to put his case clearly and convincingly, supplying 
ample quotations and references, and also a full Index. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, LTD., 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 
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£25,000 


HOSPITAL BALLOT 


Organised by THE BRITISH CHARITIES ASSOCIATION. 
Did you realise it was getting so late? 
less than a week now in which to try for the big Prize 
that is going to make some happy person free for 


ever of all money worries. 
fortunate prize-winner may be you. 


Win £15 a Week 
for Life! 
or £10,000 down 





£25,000 


IN PRIZES 
Guaranteed by 


The DAILY MAIL 
1st Prize 
£15 a Week 
for life 
or £10,000 Down 
at winner’s option. 
2nd Prize 
£3,000 
3rd Prize 
£2,000 
4th Prize 
£1,000 
Sth Prize 


£500 


10 Prizes of 


£100 each. 


100 Prizes of 
£25 each. 


1,000 Prizes of 
£5 each. 
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Daily Mail 


You have 


If you're quick, that 


Hurry up and enter—you will never for- 
give yourself if you let this chance go by. 
April 30th is the very last day for buying 
tickets—but don’t put it off tilt then. You 
might forget—you might be prevented—do 
it NOW _ and make sure of being in the 
running for this great fortune. 

Buy your ticket or post this coupon 
before you're an hour older! 


Tickets 5/—; Half-Tickets 2/6 
(A Half-Ticket may win Half a Prize.) 
Make sure of your Tickets 
NOW—from any Newsagent 
or Railway Bookstall, or 


== POST THIS NOW! == 


To THE BRITISH CHARITIES 
ASSOCIATION 


(President: Tue Viscount Kxursrorp). 


Kingsway House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


I enclose £ ss. d. and stamped addressed 
envelope. 
-veseeestvhole tickets 
Please send me + 
half-tickets 
Name Cin fll) ...c.cccccecseee 
(Mr., Mrs. or Miss 
ED ..- . . sescenstunbubonessesooqquanedesnen aabeenth 
N.S.X.1. 


(PLEASE WRITE CLEARLY.) 
es and Postal Orders should be made 








Lavabic' to the British Charities Association 
able to the Brits rities atu 
_ and crossed “ & CO.” 
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do who takes life and literature for his province. Did Shakespeare 
ridicule the working man? is one of the questions he discusses—or 
should it be begs ?—quite ingeniously. We have dealings with 
“*Erewhon ” Butler, and Defoe, and La Rochefoucauld. We consider 
the Apocrypha. We are told how to write an essay and are invited 
to discuss the essentials of an epigram, the number of lives that a 
book may have, and the better word—and how very much better 
it generally is. And when we have done all this, we have but just 
dipped into the book, which for all its littleness is full of matter. 


Mr. Greenhough Smith also deals with life and literature, and he, 
too, takes us a long way, from Theophile Gautier to Schopenhauer, 
from Dante to Leconte de Lisle, from Omar to Ambrose Bierce. He 
invites us to discuss, among other things, prose-poems, the art of 
parody and best sellers of the past. On the whole, he is as entertaining 
as Mr. Whitten, but not so easy to get on with. One feels that in a 
discussion with Mr. Smith it would be possible to get quite excited. 
For instance, when he claims that parody reaches perfection when the 
imitation is so close that the result could be palmed off on an expert 
as the parodied author’s own work, protest might easily become 
apoplectic. 


THE CITY 


HE new account has opened more cheerfully. The 
I two leaders of the industrial section are Courtaulds 
and Imperial Tobacco, which, by a coincidence, 
are quoted about the same. Dealings in these shares far 
exceed those in any other industrial stocks. More atten- 
tion is being paid to the shares of tobacco companies 
outside the combine, which also appear to be doing very 
well. An interesting investment in this section, which is 
not as well known as it deserves to be, is the 7 per cent. 
Sinking Fund Fifteen Year Notes of Godfrey Phillips, Ltd. 
These Notes have to be redeemed by an annual sinking 
fund beginning in 1927 and terminating in 1989, at 
101 percent. There are £200,000 of the Notes, and ranking 
behind them are £200,000 of 6 per cent. preference shares 
quoted at 17s. 6d., £200,000 of 6 per cent. B preference 
shares quoted at 22s. 9d., £200,000 of ordinary shares 
quoted at 32s. 6d., and £50,000 of 2s. ordinary shares, 
so that the notes appear to be amply covered. Interest 
on the notes is payable June 15th and December 15th, 
and at their present price of 97} they yield £7 4s. per cent. 
without counting the profit on redemption. Rubber shares 
are firming up slowly, but not commensurably with the 
increased profits the companies are making ; this, however, 
is likely to occur soon, when the public realises the improved 
state of affairs, and the demand for some recent issues 
like Kuala Muda, which find genuine buyers at 3s. 6d. 
premium, is significant. Holders of Mexican Eagle 7 per 
cent. preference shares have been gratified to learn that 
the half-year’s dividend is to be paid on the 80th inst. 
From a former official intimation it was understood that 
the company would await a year’s results before declaring 
the dividend, and the fact that it has not done this indicates 
that profits are at least adequate to meet the dividend on 
the preference shares. At 15s. 3d. these shares are still a 
fair speculative purchase. 
* * * 

Labour troubles on the mines of the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, Limited, in Nova Scotia, appear to be 
the normal state of affairs, and a particularly bitter contest 
is now going on there. This company is the result of an 
amalgamation of the Dominion Steel Corporation with 
other companies, and, while one hears a good deal of the 
damage done to Canadian credit by the refusal of the 
Dominion Government to compensate holders of certain 
derelict railway stocks, it is just as well to remember some 
of the heavy losses suffered by British investors on some 
of these promotions. The Dominion Steel Corporation’s 
ordinary stock was largely held in this country, and holders 
received in exchange second preference and ordinary 
shares of the British Empire Steel Corporation, on which 
they have never received a dividend since they were 
created early in 1921. The company has a capital approach- 
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ing $90,000,000, out of which less than $8,000,000 of firy 
preference shares is receiving a dividend. When in Canad, 
recently I questioned several people concerning this com. 
pany, and the reply given was invariably accompanied by 
a shrug of the shoulders and an intimation to the effeg 
that the crowd behind the concern was not the object of 
undiluted admiration. The following extract from tl, 
leading Canadian financial journal, the Toronto Financiq 
Post, which is not usually prejudiced in favour of the 
workers, bears on the point : 
Is THERE Enovuca Humanity? 

Another reason for the strikes is the fact that the directo, 
of the British Empire Steel Corporation have seemingly been kept 
too busy with financial, sales, and operating problems to giy 
enough thought to the human factor in industry. Just as ther 
is a tendency on the part of the men to mistrust, even to hate 
the company and its directors, there is evident a tendency op 
the part of the company to consider strong-arm methods the 
only way to get co-operation out of the men. 

Shareholders of the Dominion Steel Company, whos 
stock before the amalgamation was quoted at £95, now 
hold stocks of a market value of £13. Commercial under. 
takings entitled “‘ British Empire’ do not seem to be 
particularly profitable. 

* 









*x * 


The British railway companies are now encountering the 
conditions foretold long ago in these notes, and prices are 
falling away almost daily. The position is indeed serious 
when it is realised that the leading companies earned last 
year an amount equal to about 5} per cent. on their 
ordinary stocks, but distributed dividends at the rate of 
74 per cent. An interesting curiosity, by way of contrast, 
is a 4 per cent. American railway stock, which is guaranteed 
by one of the big railroads, but has independent yearly 
earnings of over 100 per cent. This is the Illinois Central 
4 per cent. Leased Line Certificates, which were issued 
share for share for the capital stock of the Chicago, 
St. Louis and New Orleans Railway Company. The latter 
is leased to the Illinois Central for four hundred years, 
that company guaranteeing 4 per cent. annual dividend. 
For the past four years, however, the earnings of the 
leased road have varied from 100 to 157 per cent. of the 
capital, or nearly forty times the amount of the dividend, 
quite apart from the guarantee. These certificates can be 
bought at about 75} per cent. to yield 5.80 per cent. 

A. Emit Davies. 


£1,000,000 damage 
by MOTHS—yYearly 


D* you know that £1,000,000 a year are lost ia 








clothes ruined by moths? Do you know that 

there is absolutely no way of preventing 

from ruining your clothes except 
Moth balls are quite useless. This has been proved by 
the following tests carried out by a large firm | 
furriers:—Moths were ay ny in two jars covered with 
perforated zinc. In one there were moth balls and the 
moths flew about and actually WALKED on the moth 
balls. In the other there was a tablet of Dymuth, and 
they died in a few moments. ; 
The furriers at once adopted Dymuth for the protection 
of their furs. 
Thousands of people have since adopted Dymuth for the 
protection of their homes. Buy a tin from your chemist 
to-day. It only costs a shilling. 


Meher 


Dymuth? 





This book tells 
about the habits of 
moths, when to pre- 
fare for them, also 
about the laboratory 
tests of Dynuth and 
moth balis. Send a 
pegeare to Dymuth 
td., 24 Dymuth 
House, Matlock. 
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